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CHILDREN OF THE COLD 


A Charming Story of Children in Arctic 
Regions 
By Lieut. FREDERICK SCHWATKA. 
Fully iliustrated Price, $1.25 

All boys and girls old enough to distinguish 
between different races of men will enjoy 
the vivid account of the games, toys, and 
manner of life of the little Eskimos, who 
seem, their climatic limitations considered, 
to have much the same tendencies as children 
of other lands. Here one may learn where 
and how they live, how their homes are built, 
what are their playthings, how they make 
sleds and coast on them, how the dogs are 
fed, what they have in place of candy, their 
work, hunting and fishing, how their clothes 
are made, and much about their sports and 
exercises of skill and strength. 


BOBTAIL DIXIE 
By ABBIE N. SMITH 
Full-page half-tones. 8vo. 153 pages 
Mailing price: Cloth, 60 cents 

Written in the engaging manner and hu- 
mane spirit of ‘ Black Beauty” and “ Beauti- 
ful Joe.” There are side lights which give 
sketches of friends one would like to know 
and glimpses into model domestic life. 


CUB’S CAREER 
By HARRIET WHEELER 
Full-page half-tones. 8vo. 173 pages 
Mailing price: Cloth, 75 cents 

The shaggy, chatty, and frank bear cub gives 
the world a most genial and instructive auto- 
biography. It is happily dedicated to all 
“lovers of Mother Nature and her children.” 




















KING GOBBLER 


By ApsBiE N. SMITH 


Full-page half-tones. 8vo. 178 pages 
Mailing price: Cloth, 60 cents 

Certainly this Gobbler, if not the brightest 
and wisest of his kind, is undoubtedly one 
of the most social, observant, and gifted of 
speech. He must have had a nose for news, 
and family gossip was always a sweet morsel 
wder his tongue. 


CHARMING CHRISTMAS 








CHRISTMAS CAROL 


Paper, 15 cents Cloth, 25 cents 

The Christmas season is the time of all 
others when this most delightful of all Dick- 
ens’s short stories ought to be read in school. 
There is scarcely anything in literature that 
will arouse in young or old the true Christmas 
spirit so quickly as this story, and for that rea- 
son, if for no other, it should be read in every 
grammar school some time during the course. 
Children of these grades, however, will en- 
counter some difficulties in reading such a 
Story, owing to their general lack of acquaint- 
ance with the author and certain peculiarly 
English allusions and phrases. For this rea- 
son, this edition of the story has been prepared 
which fully meets these obstacles. It contains 
an introduction that will, in a short space, give 
the student an excellent conception of Dick- 
ens’s life and work as an author and the text 
has been carefully annotated. 








CRICKET ON THE HEARTH 


Paper, 15 cents Cloth, 25 cents 

The “Cricket on the Hearth” is a story 
which appeals with peculiar force to children. 
“Stories with a moral,” even fairy stories, are 
almost always resented by young readers, but 
this story is one of the very few which chil- 
dren will love, not in spite of, but because 
of its lessons of self-sacrifice and kindness. 


LITTLE NELL 
From “ The Old Curiosity Shop 


Boards, 40 cents Cloth, 50 cents 

The beautiful story is abridged and sepa- 
rated out of the other matter and thus made 
much more easy for the you-g reader, who is 
sure to feel the fascination at once. This isa 
book to delight the heart of any imaginative 
child of nine or ten years. 

—Wisconsin School Journal 





BOOKS—DECEMBER READING 


THE CHILD OF URBINO 


or The Story of Raphael 
By LoutisE DE LA RAMEE 
Cloth, 30 cents 


The story of Raphael has been told over 
and over, but never with more exquisite taste 
and reverent feeling than by the gifted pen of 
Louise De La Ramée. It is the wonderful, 
generous-hearted boy painter of nine years 
who is presented to the children, with a touch 
and a setting that will enshrine him in their 
hearts forever. 





STORIES OF THE BIBLE 
The People of the Chosen Land 
By My tes ENDICOTT 
Vols. I., II. and III. With Illustrations from 
Doré and other eminent artists 
Cloth, 60 cents each 
RACINE, WIs. 

I introduced your Bible Stories last year 
and think that of all those I have examined 
the last two years, there are none to compare 
with them. ‘They reserve enough of the bibli- 
cal language and yet the style appeals to the 
child. They turned drudgery into pleasure 
for me and my class. I intend to use the en- 
tire series this year. 

R. S. SAUERHERING, Racine College 








A DOG OF FLANDERS 

A Christmas Story 

By Louise De La RaME£E 

Boards, 30 cents Cloth, 40 cents 
This is one of the most charming little sup- 

plementary readers of the year. It takes the 
child away from his own doorstep and sets 
him down in old Antwerp, in little Belgium. 
It is full of geography, nature study, child 
and animal life. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPPANY 


18 BE. 17th St. 
New York 


228 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago ° 


50 Bromfield St. 
Boston 


7'7 Market St 
San Francisce 
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BaQrrUL NO BETTER MONTH IN THE YEAR TO STUDY A FEW 
CunigTMas TO ACQUAINT THEM WITH SOM FO THE CHILDREN 

{ 
GREAT PAINTINGS ” ORLD’S 


‘he Perr pry Pictures 


each for 25 or more. Size 54x8. Postpa’ 
(5 to 8 times the size of this Madonna ma ie ld, ) 
Smaller, Half Cent Size, 3 x 34. Larger Five Cent Size, 10x 12. 





50 cents for 

SEND TO-DAY 2s New York Edition, $1.00 for 

25 cents for Art Subjects, 7x 9, or Art Set of 100 Pictures, no 
25 Art Subjects, or 25 Colored Birds, 7x9, or two alike, all in the 
25 Madonnas, or so Art Subjects, 54x 8, or Beautiful Boston Edi- 
25 for Children, or Art Book- 10 Extra Size, 10x 12, includ- tion. A choice gift. Or 

let ‘‘ Madonnas,” or ing Sistine Madonna, Baby 21 Extra Size, each 
25 Kittens, or 25 Dogs, etc., or Stuart, Angel Heads, etc. 10X12. 


25 On Life of Christ, or Catalogue of 1000 miniature illustrations and two pictures 

26c for 13 Colored Bird Pic- for 2 two-cent stamps in December. You will save time by 

tures, 7X9, or ordering from the sets given above. Send P. O. money 

$1 for any four 25¢. sets. order, bank check for $1. or more, cash in registered letter, 
or, if necessary, postage stamps. ORDER TO-DAY. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box I, Malden, Mass 











ARE YOU GOING WEST? 





EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES BY WAY OF THE GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM 

















in connection with the Central Vermont and Boston & Maine Roads ARE OFFERED 
TRAVELERS. LOW FARE, SUPERIOR TRAIN SERVICE, EXCELLENT EQUIPMENT, etc., 
FROM BOSTON and NEW ENGLAND POINTS TO CHICAGO AND WEST. 

@PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS DAILY; ‘‘PERSONALLY CONDUCTED” TOUR- 
IST SLEEPING CARS every Monday, Wednesday and Friday; Wide vestibuled Day Coaches 
luxuriously furnished. PARLOR CAFE DINING CAR SERVICE, meals ‘“‘A LA CARTE.”’ 

If contemplating a trip west call or write E. H. Boynton, New England Passenger Agent, 
360 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., for full particulars, being assured of prompt reply 
and best of attention. 


¥ »& CHRISTMAS ¥ ¥ 


An Appropriate Present for Your School Without Any Expense to You 
= A FREE LIBRARY 


PEEP = TTT Th Now is the time to avail yourself of the offer 


4 --:' You have an opportunity in December when all will gladly co-operate 

: eel It will not cost you nor your pupils anything — and they will enjoy the undertaking. 
Don’t put it off. It will come easier this holiday season. 

Tere Just send us a postal for 100 Hawthorne Library Certificates (free) and full information. 
























































WE SEND THE CERTIFICATES FREE 


R EM EMB E You are under no obligation, or do not enter into any contract to order a library. Less than 
1 per cent of those who endeavor to secure a library by our method are unsuccessful. 


Address for Circulars and Certificates 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


225 Wabash Avenue 18 E, 17th Street 50-Bromfield Street 16 Trinity Avenue 717 Market Street 
CxoHICaGoO NEW YORK BOSTON ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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The Best Muscular Movement System 


STEADMANS’ GRADED 
LESSONS IN WRITING 


8 Pads, each containing 80 pages 
Price, 15 cents each 





HIS system teaches an easy, graceful style of 

free-hand writing, and requires no extra exer- 
cise books, no teacher’s manual, no blank pads, 
and no additional paper. It forces the child to 
assume and maintain a truly healthful hygienic 
position, and a correct sitting habit is thus incul- 
cated. Each pad comprises the work for a year, 
each page presenting a central idea, around which 
the lesson is constructed. The pupils are led by 
easy gradations from the simplest forms and letters 
to the more complex. The drills constitute a series 
of graded and specialized physical culture exercises. 
Any teacher can teach this system with ease without 
further assistance, and any child will have no diffi- 
culty in performing it successfully. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York 





Cincinnati Chicago Boston 








PUBLISHED IN SEPTEMBER, 1909 


LITTLE PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


By Etta Blaisdell McDonald and Julia Dalrymple 


A New Series of Geographical Readers 
Including 


KATHLEEN IN IRELAND (fourth year) 
MANUEL IN MEXICO (fifth year) 
UME SAN IN JAPAN (sixth year) 
RAPHAEL IN ITALY (seventh year) 


Fully illustrated; picture covers; colored frontispieces. 60 cents per volume 


THE WIDE AWAKE READERS 


By Clara Murray) 





THE WIDE AWAKE PRIMER - - - 30Cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE FIRST READER - 30Cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE SECOND READER - 35 Cents 
THE WIDE AWAKE THIRD READER - 40 Cents 


A carefully graded primary series, exquisitely illustrated with 
colored pictures. It has real child interest and unhackneyed 
material. 








LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 378 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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STORIES AND RHYMES FOR A CHILD 
By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 

For a primary teacher, kindergartner, 
mother, or the small child himself, no 
better Christmas Gift could be selected 
than this new and beautiful book of tales 
and verses. The stories deal with pre- 
dominant interests of the little child — 
holidays, garden, farm and home life, 
animals and toys. They are done in 
terse, simple English, and are short 
enough to be read without adaptation to 
a small child or to be read by him. The 
book is illustrated in charcoal and color 
by Christine Wright, artistically bound, and beautifully 
made in every detail. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


FIRELIGHT STORIES 
By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


A collection of old-time folk tales, gathered from the 
literature of many peoples, adapted and rewritten in a way 
to appeal to the understanding and imagination of little 
children of the present time. With pictures by Diantha 
W. Horne. Decorated cloth. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


FOR THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 
By Carolyn S. Bailey and Clara M. Lewis 
A remarka ble pet 

reading book. In 
ers the entire field 
literature, con- 
every conceivable 
Occasions, COm- 
sources — myths, 
and latter day 
m Illustrated by G. 

Decorated cloth. 





supplementary 
one volume it cov- 
of supplementary 
taining stories on 
subject and for all 
piled from various 
fable, folk-tale, 
children’s books. 
William Broeck. 

Price, Postpaid, 
$1.50. 





MOTHER STORIES 
By Maud Lindsay 
A dainty book of bright, cheerful little tales, twenty-five 
in all, delightfully told, and embodying the truths of Froe- 
bel’s Mother Plays. Cloth and gold. 
Illustrated by Sarah Noble-Ives. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


IN THE CHILD’S WORLD 
By Emilie Poulsson 
A charming book for primary 


teachers, kindergartners and moth- 
ers. Itis a collection of morning 
talks and stories concerning those 
objects, activities, festivals, etc., 
which belong in the child’s world, 
subjects with which he is in actual 
contact or has some relation, and 
of which he is eager to talk and to 
hear. [Illustrated by L. J. Bridg- 
man. Bound in cloth and gold. 


Price, postpaid, $2.00. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 


Chicago: Kansas City: 
Thomas Charles Co, Hoover Brothers 
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The Art of Telling Stories to 
Children 


MARION WATHEN 


OETS are born, not made,” is a common saying. 
And some people are almost as inclined to believe 
that a good story teller is “born, not made” —es- 
pecially a teller of children’s stories. But, although 
this may be indeed a natural gift with some people, it is 
surprising what one may do towards acquiring it, and it is 
worth acquiring. 

Sir Sidney Smith said, “If we make children happy now, 
we shall make them happy twenty years hence by the memory 
of it,” and perhaps there is no surer way of making children 
happy than by telling them a good story, or rather — by tell- 
ing them a story — well. Another thing is sure: If you want 
to get very near children —to look right into their little hearts 
and minds — tell them a good story and throw your whole 
soul into the telling of it. 

Now about this happy art: First a word in regard to the 
name of the story. I have heard people tell children stories 
which were preceded with: “TI’ll tell you a story about m 
and they gave the whole thing away in the name. Never let 
the climax or any hint of it come out in the name or introduc- 
tion. There must be nothing to destroy any mystery, for 
children love mystery. Let a feeling of pleasurable expecta- 
tion pervade the story — the feeling that there is something 
still to come; and sustain this if possible to the end. 

We often hear people complain that it is hard to find good 
stories for children. But let the story be ever so simple, if it 
is well told there is no doubt that it will be interesting. Don’t 
tell it in a half-hearted way — “half-dead-and-alive” as they 
say. Live your story as you tell it. Let your face and voice 
be animated. Come down from your grown-up world to the 
child-world. Do not use “stilted” language — no big words 
that the children cannot understand. Talk your story and 
talk it in common everyday child-talk, so that the children 
will not be obliged to think of words, but only of the story itself. 
It is surprising how many writers of children’s stories write 
the story for the child, but write it in “big people’s” words. 
I have had stories “edited” —edited by changing, say, 
“very soon” to “presently”; “came” to “arrived”; “sick” 
to “ill,” etc. —and these stories had been purposely written in 
very simple words because they were intended for little 
children. Let us not make this mistake in telling our stories. 

Don’t generalize much in telling stores to little children. 
While you cannot go into every little detail, add a few to 
help make things realistic. It is surprising how a little com- 
monplace detail will catch and hold their interest. Of course 
they want “right off” to know the name of the little girl or 
boy in the story —— “And the little girl had on a pink 
pinney with frills,” “and there was a bell on the door,” “and 
the kitty had a white spot on its nose,” and all such little de- 
tails make the story seem more real. 

Don’t be afraid of throwing considerable dramatic fire 
into it. Children love action. Suppose you are saying “and 
the little tree grew bigger and bigger” — then of course you 
will use your hand to denote the various heights of the tree. 
If your story should have “One morning Fred heard the fire- 
bell ring — bimb-bong! bimb-bong! ” — what would be more 
natural than that your hand should sway to the bell motion 
and your voice take on a swinging tone? If there is a solemn 
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part let your voice be solemn—your tones low. Does it denote 
surprise? ‘Then let your voice and face denote surprise. 

Avoid making your story too descriptive. Let it not tend 
too much to the narrative style. Children want motion, so 
don’t be too long entering on the conversational. Suppose 
instead of saying, “And Elizabeth thanked the man” you 
put it this way: “And Elizabeth said ‘Oh, thank you— so 
much!’” Often change your voice when speaking for the 
different characters in the story — it will make it more dra- 
matic and real. 

And remember that children love alliteration. This is sure 
to lend an added charm. Sometires when a child seems to 
have lost the thread of the story or has grown dreamy or list- 
less, by introducing a little bit of repetition you will be sur- 
prised to find how quickly his interest is regained. Suppose, 
for instance, instead of saving: “And he waited ever so 
long,” you say: “And he waited —and wait-ed — and 
wait-ed — and wait-ed,” it will act like magic on the little 
hearer. 

Don’t have too many characters in your story, as this will 
be confusing to the childish mind. Neither is it a good plan 
to make a decided break — introducing an entirely new scene 
or characters. Although this may be effective in adult 
stories the child requires continuity of thought. If it is neces- 
sary to introduce much that is new, do not make the break too 
sharp — make the transition a gradual one, lest the child 
become confused and so lose interest. 

Another way to make a story interesting is to appeal to the 
natural curiosity of children. I do not mean to harrow the 
mind of the child with a fearful suspense, or to make the 
nervous strain great; but simply this: Suppose in the story 
you are telling about the little girl’s father bringing her home 
a doll, instead of just saying,“ and that night her papa brought 
her home a doll,” you tell about the father bringing home 
a mysterious brown paper parcel, about his untying the string 
and taking off the paper — “and there inside was a long, white 
box,” etc. — and note the effect. It iseven a good plan some- 
times, if you see a child has somehow lost interest, to break 
into your story with a “And, Fred, where do you think_he 
found it?” or something of that nature. 

Magnify things in your story. I do not mean to tell un- 
truths; but children are not like grown-up persons, they need 
the superlative degree to comprehend the positive. You 
must expatiate on the bigness of a thing if you wish them to 
understand that it is just big — it must be very red —a per- 
son must be very sick, etc. 

Although we must aim to make our stories interesting, we 
do not want to make them too exciting, or such as will 
frighten a child; especially should this be true with delicate 
children. But in this advanced age of child study it is surely 
unnecessary to do more than rrention this, and it is more with 
the telling of the story that we wish to deal. 

Of course the old happy way of ending is the best, and the 
magic “Once upon atime,” or “Long, long ago,” cannot be 
improved on as a beginning. 

If we come across a real interesting, helpful, happy, bright 
story for children, it should not be beneath the dignity of 
any one of us to “learn” that story so that we shall be able at 
any time to tell it. Read it over several times —put the 
book away and then go over it carefully in your mind — you 
may have to refer to the book for some points. Then “try 
it on” the children, dressing it up a bit as I have suggested. 
But watch to see how the story affects them. Notice their 
eyes, listen to their remarks on the story and you will thus 
gain many “pointers.” Tell the same story again when op- 
portunity offers — listen to yourself a bit and it will be help- 
ful. At the second telling you will doubtless be able to add 
interesting features that were forgotten in the first. 

If you have four or five stories, or even two or three, that 
you can tell well to children off-hand, consider yourself 
an accomplished person. There is no need to doubt as to 
the certainty of this, for you will find the proof in the little 
upturned faces, the eager, soul-lit eyes; the half-happy, 
half-sad little escaping something that most resembles a 
sigh — coming from the little hearers at the close. Then you 
say, “How do you like that for a story?” and there is no 
doubting the reply: “It was Jov-el-y! Will you tell it again 

some time?” 
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Christmas 


“Tis a beautiful task our Christmas brings, 

For old and young to share, 

With jingle of bells and silvery swells 
Of music in the air, 

To make the sad earth merry awhile, 
And to frighten sin away, 

And to bless us all whatever befall, 
Is the task of Christmas Day.”’ 


A December Mother’s Day in 
England 


HE children had been very busy in the early days 

of December, making garlands, lanterns, and_ bails 

for our Christmas decorations. They had revelled 

in the old, old story of the Babe at Bethlehem and 
the paper cutting which followed the same; their lessons 
were all pleasurable because of the Christmas spirit running 
through the whole, and to invite mother to come and share 
in the joy, was the crowning glory. 

The invitations were only doubled pieces of drawing paper 
— true — but how the children worked to beautify them! 
Sprays of holly were drawn and colored on the outside and 
inside in their own handwriting was the invitation: 

‘““We shall be pleased to see you at our school on Wednes- 
day, December 16, at 3 P. M.” 

How delighted they were to take the notes home, and what 
a number of helpers we had to decorate the room on the pre- 
ceding Monday and Tuesday! Why, the school-room was 
transformed into a veritable fairyland, and on that dull 
December afternoon of the rs5th, how the children listened 
in rapt attention to the story of the ‘Fairies’ Christmas” 
given in a December number of Primary EpucartIon. 

The eventful afternoon arrived. The teachers were ready 
to receive their guests, who cheerfully submitted to sitting 
on the children’s gallery w here the few available chairs had 
been taken (ours is a somewhat old-fashioned building and 
the goodly class-rooms which some enjoy, alas! are not our 
possession). 

The children were all busy with their fingers when the 
mothers arrived, and they kept the spectators interested for 
about twenty minutes with the varied occupations of model 
ling, paper folding, ball making, etc. 

Then the bell rang: the things were quickly collected hy 
the little monitors, and soon the children were delighting the 
audience by the song, “Sing Hurrah for Christmas Time”; 
then four boys and four girls came to the front and recited 
“Christmas Fears” (adapted from “Thanksgiving Fears” 
— Primary EpucaTion). This caused much amusement 
and had to be repeated. One of our little singers followed 
with the solo, “‘A Song of Bethlehem,” the rest of the chil- 
dren taking the chorus. The recitations, ‘The Chestnut 
Men,” “Our Christmas Tree’’ and the “Fir Tree’s Christ- 
mas,” were all well received, as was also the song “Father 
Christmas is a Gay Old Man.” 

Then all heads went on to the desks and the soothing 
“manger lullaby” was sung. (From a December number 
of Primary EpucaTion.) The evening hymn and prayer 
followed and the mothers, very gratified by what they had 
seen and heard, made their way to the playground to await 
the children as they marched out. 

The following Wednesday was our “breaking-up”’ morn- 
ing. The school-room remained decorated and great was 
the joy of the “babies” (the three and four year olds) to see 
Father Christmas come into the room laden with gifts. This 
benevolent old gentleman was one of the teachers, who handed 
bonbons and Christmas stockings to each. 

Then all the pupils of the Department, about four hundred 
and fifty, assembled in the main room, where a Punch and 
Judy show was given by a friend. 

Compliments of the Season were exchanged, cheers raised 
for the teachers, and at noon the gifts which the children 
had made for mother were taken home, and school work for 

1908 was o’er. 
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The Beginners 
A Christmas Story for Teachers 


Lutu G. PARKER 


| HE new teacher fitted the key in the battered lock, 
pushed the weather-beaten door ajar, and stepped 
inside. The room, innocent of adornment, was 
clean. The pungent smell of strong soap mingled 

with that of stove-blacking, and the bare windows shone. 

Presently the children came. Little boys, little girls, middle- 
sized ones, stood about inside, watching the new teacher. 
Then Little Sister came, holding fast to Big Sister’s hand. 
And when her bonnet had been hung in the hall, her curis, 
hair-bows, and beruffled apron duly admired by the other 
girls, she was presented to the teacher. 

Now the new teacher meant to love all of the scholars 
(on advice of the Normal School Critic Teacher) even the 
dirty ones if she could, but it was not difficult to begin on 
Little Sister. 

Little Boy’s mother came with him. He was chubby, 
and snub-nosed, and ‘‘too perfectly cute.”” And when the 
commands and suggestions of Little Boy’s mother had been 
heard and agreed to, the new teacher rang the bell. 

Then Hulda came, alone. It had not been far; just down 
the hill, and through the broken fence, but it was the first 
time, and fear and signs of tears showed on the pinched little 
face. 

A titter ran around the room when she appeared in the 
doorway, but Hulda had expected that. She had not lived 
all of her six years next door to the school-house for nothing. 
Although the women of the neighborhood considered her 
dull of intellect, Hulda had learned to do battle royal with 
their children, and to defend herself. Why they mocked and 
teased her she never reasoned, but from her tightly braided, 
tow-colored pig-tails to her home knit hose and stout boots, 
Hulda was an alien, a foreigner of the foreigners, and the rest 
of the district was almost wholly American. 

So while Hulda waited inside the door, nervously fingering 
the handkerchief that was pinned to her scant gingham skirt, 
the words of her garrulous landlady came to the new teacher’s 
mind. 

“You'll likely have the little Swede girl from Hill place; 
but you can’t learn her nothing, she ain’t right. Her pa don’t 
like children.. He set a store by her ma, but she died when 
Hulda came. They do say he blamed Hulda. The’ was a 
time when he wasn’t more’n two sheets in the wind himself. 
They had him over to Crete to a ’Sylum for one spell. But 
he’s all right now, only quiet like. He don’t beat Hulda like 
he used to, why they do say the’s scars — Hulda quiet? Well 
I guess not. She can fight and scratch like a cat. Oh, 
you'll have your trouble with her.” 

Here, then, was another bother, when so many threatened. 
Hulda was clean, but there was nothing lovely or loveable 
about her. 

“Well, well!” said the new teacher — her worried smile was a 
sorry failure —“ here is another new little girl. She may hang 
her hat in the hall and sit here.” The words were as Greek, 
and the smile was an unknown sign, but Hulda understood the 
gesture. She sat down, hat and all; and they laughed. It 
was a bad beginning. 

After that the flies buzzed, the teacher talked, Hulda waited, 


such a long time. Lines of little boys and girls shuffled up" 


to the front; they read, they mumbled, they droned the lesson; 
they passed back to make room for others. It was very warm. 
Hulda crossed her arms on the high desk before her, laid her 
head upon them, and slept. : 

The New Teacher was very busy. It was the first morning 
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of her first school. The children can keep a teacher so busy 
—a new teacher. 

“What shall I do?” was their constant cry. Even a new 
little boy could help, he could wiggle. Little Sister spoke 
twice out loud. But Hulda was still. Her silence tempted 
the Boy Across the Aisle. Or perhaps it was her stiffly up- 
standing braid, or the teacher’s trim back, for a moment turned 
his way. He reached out stealthily, one eye on Teacher, 
one eye on Hulda’s tow-colored plait—and then the 
deluge! 

When the New Teacher had found her bearings Hulda 
was on her feet, showering blows with her little fists on the 
defenseless head of the little girl seated behind her — while 
the little girl’s big brother —and all of her second cousins — 
in fact the only well behaved scholar was the Boy Across the 
Aisle! 

An older teacher would have put two and two together; 
but when the New Teacher had subdued the tumult she had 
made one mistake, two bitter enemies, discovered the school 
tattler, almost lost her temper, and decided that she never, 
never, NEVER could love Hulda. 

Then she rang the recess bell, and the children passed out, 
to gather in the yard, where they argued the matter in stage 
whispers. . 

The teacher, a worried wrinkle across her brow, was at 
work at the blackboard. Hulda went quietly. She took 
her hat. She took herself home as fast as her brown legs 
could go. 

The housekeeper was busy. She was hanging out clothes. 
She suspended the operation long enough to teach Hulda 
two things — 

Stay in the school! 

Mind the lady — the teacher ! 


She taught it in Swedish, she emphasized it with a switch 

Then Hulda went back to school, and there was something 
to do for the little beginners. It was on the board, a thing of 
many colors; and there were pencils, two for Little Sister, 
two for Little Boy, and two for Hulda. “Make a pretty flag,” 
the teacher said. 

Hulda knew no English, but she must mind the teacher; so 
she watched Little Boy and Little Sister. Then they all made 
flags. Little Sister’s was a Joseph’s coat, and she hid it in 
her desk. Little Boy’s flag was the emblem of anarchy, for 
the blue pencil broke. But Hulda’s red pencil fell on the 
floor and rolled out of reach, and it never troubled her. Her 
flag was like her own short life. It was blue, blue. 

By and by the teacher found it, smiled and nodded, and 
dropped it in the big basket which stood in the corner. After 
awhile the basket was emptied into the stove, and the morning 
was over. 

At noon a red-headed boy climbed into the loft, and brought 
down an old chart. It was dusty, and dog-eared, and smelled 
of mice. But there was a cat on the front page. 

“A CAT. MY CAT. MY BLACK CAT.” The teacher 
read it, while they stood in a row. Little Sister laughed. 
She had a black cat. Little Boy said it after the teacher, and 
forgot all about it. Hulda said it last, in halting English, 
and knew it, and she had mo cat. Even after the chart had 
been put away, and she had taken another nap, she could 
still say it, “A cat, my cat, my black cat,” but it meant nothing, 
and troubled her not a whit. 

Then after a long, cruel, buzzy, cramped time, in which 
her feet hurt because they could not reach the floor, and her 
head hurt because the air was poor, they went home. 

Big Sister tied Little Sister’s bonnet, and Little Boy’s 
mother came for him, but when she was quite sure, Hulda 
went quickly, alone. And the teacher was too busy to notice. 
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She was thinking of the morrow’s lessons, she wanted this 
school to be such a success. 

The other days were not different. Little Boy wiggled, 
Little Sister giggled, Huida waited. Not that she expected 
anything. She simply waited. 

Every day the teacher turned a page of the old chart, and 
they said the words. Little Sister watched the pictures, and 
guessed wildly. Little Boy often forgot. Hulda repeated 
the words doggedly after the teacher, and stored them away 
in her queer little head, but they meant nothing, and stirred 
n>) interest under the starched ginsham waist. Pictures, 
books, the simple foils to gain interest, which the teacher 
provided, Hulda looked at with blank eyes. 

“A cat, my cat, my black cat,” said the teacher, and pointed 
with her long stick to the big Chart. Hulda feared the stick 
and the teacher. She knew a stick, and the feel of one. She 
had learned that as long ago as she could remember. She did 
not know that this wasa pointer. Did the teacher not use it to 
tap the fingers of the Boy Across the Aisle? So she said the 
words after her. Then she did the other things, the writing, 
the cutting, the pasting, the drawing, bungling but obedient. 
Little Sister and Little Boy treasured their handiwork and 
proudly bore it home. Hulda’s efforts fell on the floor or were 
swept into the big basket. The teacher was busy — too busy 
to notice that while Hulda was dull and apathetic in the 
school-room, in the yard she was learning. 

‘Tt was not safe to play in the yard, not unless you were big, 
and could hit back.” 

“But you could éell/” and if you told, the teacher would shut 
her mouth hard, take the boy who jostled, or pushed, or made 
faces, or whatever, take him by the arm and sit him down 
hard. And if he were a little boy he would cry; and if he were 
a big boy he would mutter in his throat. Any way the room 
would be very still for a long time. After she had learned 
that, Hulda ventured often into the yard, even as far as the 
pump, and every day somebody sat down hard, and the room 

still. 
vee What have you learned?” was her father’s question on 
those rare occasions when he noticed her at all. 

And Hulda, and the teacher, and the neighbor, said — 
“Nothing.” But English phrases, methods of defence and 
offence, were stored away in her little brain. 

“You must mind the teacher, unless she does not see!’? 

“But you need not do as the big boys tell you, if you do they 

ill laugh.” 
wo fon anit eat all of your dinner out of the tin pail.” " The 
housekeeper said that. ‘‘But if there is too much, throw some 
of it in the creek, the creek will take it away.” 

For real teaching efficiency, the Boy Across the Aisle has 
many a new teacher “ beat a mile,’’ but even he had not taught 
Hulda all of these things at once. It had taken many months 
of hard knocks in the yard, many painful recesses. Little 
Sister and Little Boy could read many pages in the Chart, 
and could write cramped, scrawly words. Little Sister could 
spell and count uncertainly. They played school at recess, 
while Hulda quarreled in the yard with the boys. She knew 
words, too, but to her they were only words, and useless. 
She talked back in the yard, and ‘said things” in Swedish — 
sometimes — at home. “A cat, my cat, a house, my house,” 
had no place in her vocabulary. They were words, just words 
—a useless clutter in her small head, which was already full of 
a strange craving, which she was too young to define, and 
which the teacher was too busy even to guess. — 

And then they came to the Christmas page in the big Chart. 
A pretty lady held a pretty Baby inherarms. It was Feruzzi’s 

onna. 
ar Boy was interested. Little Sister said nt “Oh!” 
There was a baby at home. Hulda was phlegmatic as ever. 
She looked at the picture, and then around it, off out of the 
window, grimy now, at the sky,and thethinfaded moon. But 
neither the picture, nor the sky, nor the moon, nor anything, 
interested Hulda. Her head was full of words, words which 
meant nothing, which were associated with nothing but the 
imy Chart. 

"as the pretty lady. 

She is the Baby’s mamma 
Baby loves mamma. 

I love my mamma. 
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“At Christmas, play and 
make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but 
Once a pear.’’ 
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That was the lesson and Little Boy remembered. Little 
Sister remembered. Hulda always remembered words/ 

She could copy letters now. The teacher wrote — “I 
love my mamma.” Then she laid on each little desk another 
picture, like the one in the big book, only very small and the 
Primer Class wrote the blackboard words. Little Boy tried. 
Little Sister hurried. Hulda always tried. Little Boy knew 
what it meant; he would take it home. Little Sister always 
took it home. Hulda’s eye moved from board to paper. The 
“I” was easy, she had made it so manytimes. She made a 
tall, slim “E”; she made an “E” upside down. That 
was ‘‘lo.”” The rest was harder, but she finished it at last. 
Her fingers hurt, and her back, and her eyes, so she took a 
nap. 

While she slept Little Boy waved his hand in the air. That 
was nothing unusual. 

“Please, can I bring it home?” 

And the teacher said, ‘‘ Yes.” 

“Take it home,” the teacher said. Hulda did as she was 
told. The teacher did not say what to do with it at home, so 
Hulda put it on the window-sill and forgot it. But the house- 
keeper found it and gave it to Hulda’s father. 

The big farmer usually ate his supper in silence — himself 
at one end of the table, the housekeeper at the other, Hulda 
in between. The housekeeper poured the black coffee and 
filled Hulda’s plate — full — and Hulda ate it — empty — 
and went to bed. That had been settled long ago. If she 
did not like it, if she was not hungry, that made no differenee. 
The plan of the menu seldom varied; the size of the plate, 
never. 

There were days when the hard-working housekeeper 
remembered different times; when she remembered Hulda’s 
pale little mother and the baby that had been intrusted to her. 
And in everything she had done the best that she knew. Even 
the diet was planned with a good motive, for Hulda’s mother 
had been a prey to consumption, and Hulda must be strong. 

The second cup of coffee had gone, and the plate had been 
refilled when he found the crumpled paper. ‘What's this?” 
He looked at the housekeeper. 

Hulda nearly choked. But not quite. It was best to keep 
still. Hulda had learned shat, long before she had gone to 
school. 

The housekeeper explained. Then she added — “‘Per- 
haps the teacher did not know.” 

He looked at Hulda now. 

‘The teacher, she made me,” Hulda explained. ‘It is the 
words on the big book — she tell me ‘take it home.’” It was 
half English, half Swedish, and hastily said. 

Her father looked at the paper. ‘‘You have no mother to 
love,” he said harshly. Then he gulped the hot coffee, and 
finished his supper. He was so sorry for himself, he forgot to 
be sorry for Hulda. 

But after supper his Swedish paper failed te interest. ‘‘/ 
love my mother” — it said between the lines. 

He \oved her mother.; Six long, lonely years he had kept 
her in his heart. One year only he had had her in his home. 
Then Hulda had come. And he reasoned that if Hulda hed 
not come, his wife had not gone. He had wanted his wife. He 

hated the little Hulda. 

I love my mother.”’ Even the kettle sang it, and he turned 
to the child. 
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rell me,” he demagded, and at his words the little still 

figure started back as if to avoid a blow, ‘“‘why the teacher let 

you make such*a thing.” 

“ Now Hulda feared the children a little, and the teacher 


ie | .nd the housekeeper a great deal, but more than all 
she °- .ved this man, who never touched her and seldom noticed 
her. 50 she hastened to explain—out of hertpocket she drew 


the tile picture, now sadly crumpled, and laid it on his knee. 

“t+ is the picture in the big book — like this. And the 
teacer say to bring it home. It is many words in the big 
book, and every day we make them.” 

The big man looked at the little picture. But the Madonna 
did not look at him. She looked away — away —and to 
him her eyes seemed full of reproach. And the sleeping 
Child on her breast! Once the father of Hulda had seen 
such a picture, six years before. But there had been no 
reproach then, only infinite happiness, and she had laid the 
child in his arms. 

The strong man bowed his head on his hands, crushing 
the little picture. Then he heard her voice, the Picture Ma- 
donna’s, or perhaps it was the mother of Hulda, “She 
couldn’t stay,” the small voice said, “the winds were so damp 
and chill. She went away. But she loved you so. She 
couldn’t leave you alone. She left a part of herself — the 
little Hulda.” . 

But Hulda heard no such words. What she heard made 
her step close to the man, and touch him with a little trembling 
hand. 

And then her father caught her up and held her close, and 
pressed her little, thin, frightened face against his own. 

The housekeeper tip-toed out into the kitchen, and sat 
beside the dying fire, and wiped her eyes on her starched 
apron, and Hulda’s bed-time came and passed, unnoticed. 

For love had awakened the slumbering intellect, and to 
her all things were becoming plain. He told her of her mother, 
and in a dark corner of the little parlor thev found her books, 
the English and the Swedish, a little pile together, with pictures 
inside. And all the Words in the big book at school. They 
were no longer WORDS; for were they not here in these, 
her mother’s books? She would learn to read —read to her 
father as her mother had done. Her Mother! who was 
prettier than the picture lady. 

When the Monday came, even the busy teacher could see 
the change, and she marveled long, But after a while she 
understood. And understanding, love entered in, and she, 
too, ceased to be a beginner, 


“Don’t You Tell!” 


Eva L. GRANT 
; TWENTY-MINUTE reminiscence with an eight- 





year old and I’m elate! What a good time our school 
had last year, to be sure! I’d almost forgotten what 
delights there were in those nights when “our” schoo] 
all “went walking,” or skating, or “spoke pieces!” And 
the hay-rack ride, and the school picnic, joy of joys! 
_ “But best of all were those stockings —O! those stock- 
ings!” — thus did Johnny conclude. 

Johnny, I agree with you! 

Those stockings were fun. Let’s not keep it all to our- 
selves — let’s pass it along. 

We made them, you remember, in November. We cut 
them from two thicknesses of white crépe paper and we pasted 
the edges together so that they would hold things. Santa 
could really have filled them, for they would stretch, 


But we didn’t propose to bother Santa —our plans were 
far otherwise. 


‘ 
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It was a secret, you remember! “Don’t, don’t tell the 
kindergarten children,” we said to each other, day after day, 
as we worked. 

Never, never did we reap such results from our manual 
training period. Boxes, chairs, tables, candleshades, carts, 
wind-mills fairly flew into shape. And the task of their deco- 
ration answered a busy teacher’s quest for busy work on 
many a hurried day. 

We painted pictures, too, of gorgeous hues, We cut von- 
derful creatures from fashion sheets and painted beautifully 
their beautiful faces and gowns. 

Last of all we cut dolls from flexible cardboard and dressed 
them in tissue paper. Fashion plates helped us here, for by 
their aid we boys could have boy dolls all manly and masculine 
in Russian blouses. It isn’t “sissified” to dress a boy doll. 
Of course not! 

Now every child in “our school” has a tiny butter plate 
and a toothpick for paste; and every noon the teacher brings 
a cupful of flour paste and each child gets a teaspoonful! 
(At night somebody who has been remarkable in some way 
has the mad joy of washing and wiping the dishes.) 

So for busy work we can paste and paste! 

It was such fun to cut and paste those dresses, Everybody 
brought bits of tissue paper of different colors and we ex- 
changed treasures. The army of finished dolls presented 
an appearance “one better” than the Pied Piper! He didn’t 
have a beautiful sash! And could he wear wonderful hair 
ribbons ? f 

Some one brought teacher a lolly-pop. She promptly 
dropped it into a stocking which was suffering emptiness 
because of the illness of its owner. The suggestion went 
like fire! Lolly-pops appeared in stockings all over the 
room, 

At last the stockings were f.ll to the brin and a venture- 
so ne dully peeped over even this bound, “capping the cli- 
max.” 

Teacher surreptitiously filled all crevices with colored 
popcorn. 

Then came the crowning occasion, the last school day of 
December. 

We sent for the kindergarten teacher. ‘“ We have a secret,’’ 
we said. “Don’t tell! — When your babies are ready to go 
home, tell the:n to go to sleep in their hands and we'll see that 
Santa Claus visits them!” 

Shall we ever forget her joyous consent as she ran down 
stairs to prepare for our invasion! 

Forthwith we slipped little bells over our fingers — you 
know the kind? —wee ones like marbles with the lovely 
jingle, jingle inside! Then we tip-toed to the kindergarten 
door and awaited a signal. 

The door opened and we beheld forty babies seated about 
the circle. There were forty faces, too, I suppose, but we 
didn’t see them, for they were safely hidden in eighty little 
hands. We didn’t seem to see about forty mammas around 
the rdom either, but they were there. : 

Merry bells jingled as in tripped a mischievous looking 
band! As they stole about the circle the chair-backs suddenly 
bloomed in holly baby-ribbon, each bit suspending a white 
stocking which was transparent enough to furtfish fascinating 
suggestions of variously shaped and brightly colored contents. 

Johnny, Johnny, do you remember how we stole out again, 
but remained to peep, as those babies crowed over our handi- 
work? 

We laughed and clapped our hands and jingled our soft 
little bells, but in spite of the din teacher heard one mamma 
say to another, “ What a beautitul, beautiful lesson!” 

Lesson, Johnny? — Why no, that was only play! But 
teacher thinks, “Lessons and lessons and lessons.” 
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Little Lessons in. English 
The Weaver 


There is a wonderful weaver high up in the air, 
He weaves a white mantel for cold earth to wear, 
With the finest of laces he decks bush and tree, 

On the brown barren meadows a cover lays he 
But this wonderful weaver grows weary at last, 
The shuttle lies idle that once flew so fast. 

Then the sun looks abroad at the work he has done 
And says, “I'll unravel it just for fun.’ — Sel. 


QUESTIONS 


(a) Where is the weaver? 

(6) Who do you think he is? 

(c) What is the white mantle? 

(d) What does the weaver do to the trees? 
(e) What kind of meadows are mentioned ? 
(f) What does “weary” mean? (Line 5.) 
(g) What does the sun do? 

(h) What does the sun say? 


Farmer Drew 


*Twas winter and the roads were white 
To age’s grief and youth’s delight, 
As Farmer Drew one evening rode 
Towards his snug and warm abode. 
Old Ponto ran beside the wheels, 
Or trotted at the horse’s heels, 
Till suddenly with whine and yelp 
He stopped as if he wanted help. 

“Come, Ponto, come,’ cried Farmer Drew, 
But Ponto only yelped anew. 
The farmer stopped, the cause to know, 
And found a lost child in the snow. — Sel. 


QUESTIONS 


(a) What made the roads white? 

(b) Explain the meaning of line 2. 

(c) Where was Farmer Drew going? 

(d) What was Ponto doing? 

(e) What caused Ponto to stop? 43 
(f) How did Ponto get the farmer to stop? 


- Dick’s Top 
As Dick’s top was spinning around in the hall 
It made a great hole in his grandmother’s wall. 
Away then it dashed, jumped over the stairs, 
And fell in a plate of apples and pears. 
There it lay very quiet, ’till rosy and fair, 
Dick sat up for dessert in a little high chair. 
When his grandmother gave him with a very grave air 
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His top from the dish, instead of a pear. 

But Dick, with a smile of good-nature the type, 

Said, “I think, my dear grandma, this pear is not ripe, 
Please give me another. I’ll put this away 

Very safe in my pocket ’till some other day.” — Sel, 


QUESTIONS 
(a) Where was Dick playing? 
(6) What harm did the top do? 
(c) What did the top do then? 
(d) What was in the plate? 
(e) What did grandma give Dick? 
(f) What did Dick say to grandma? 





Experience Corner III 


*“As Others See Us”’ 


HE primary teacher had been putting in an hour at the 

Art Exhibit. As she slowly descended the stairs, 

with her mind and senses still enthralled by the 

beauty that she had seen, she almost collided with 

a lady who was coming around the corner from the side en- 

trance. She hastily looked up to find herself face to face 
with the drawing supervisor of her own school-district. 

“Hail fellow, well met!” quoted the primary teacher joy- 
fully, for the woman before her had always been both a help 
and an inspiration. 

“Do you feel repaid for your trouble and time, Miss 
Dalton?” asked the supervisor, as with a backward nod 
toward the Art Institute, she dropped into step beside her 
smiling comrade. 

“A hundred times,” was the swift response. “I have 
had enough tonic, free of charge, to carry me through a month 
at least.” “You see,” she hastened to explain as she glanced 
up and caught the puzzled look upon the face of her com- 
panion, “I was completely dragged out to-night and had to 
have some sort of an uplift and, as there seemed to be no 
music available, I substituted painting and —I am not at 
all displeased with my maiden attempt to gain the spirit of 
this one artist at least! Just think,” she went on laughingly, 
“we toilers, who delve away down at the roots of things, 
sometimes get down so far and deep that some one else has 
to haul us out and we depend upon you artistically inclined 
people to do it. Now, there is a totally new aspect of your 
duty toward education!” 

Miss Chapin was silent for a moment and then she said 
frankly, “ Miss Dalton, I do wish that more of the teachers in our 
corps felt this same need of art in their lives. How often are 
you driven to us for assistance ?” 

“At long intervals in the fall, closer intervals in the winter 
and very close intervals in the spring —in short” —the speaker 
broke off, “the more tired I become, the more I need the 
moral support and constant inspiration of you people who 
are able to wave your magic wand and turn my dark gray 
world to rose-color — so, when you run into me at the musical, 
the literary club and the Art Institute, you will have inside 
information as to the true state of affairs. ” 

“Glad to know you,” was the hearty rejoinder, and then 
with a mock bow she added, “I only wish that there were 
more of your kind.” 

“Do you know,” said the primary teacher, after a few 
moments’ silence, “I have often thought that the life of a 
supervisor must be a continual and interesting study of human 
nature. You have a splendid chance to study types, do you 
not?” , 

“Types by the score and no end of them,” answered her 
companion. “Room after room to visit and no two of them 
exactly alike —all different in regard to that subtle thing 
we call atmosphere. Do you know,” she went on, warming 
up to her subject, “that evéry room I enter impresses me, In 
less than ten minutes, with its own peculiar personality and, 
of course, that personality is nothing but the faithful por- 
trayal of the teachers’ individuality. The more experienced 
the supervisor becomes, the keener this intuition grows to be. 
Indeed, I once knew a city superintendent who élaimed that 
any teacher would reveal herself, fully and unmistakably 
in five minutes of her school work with the children.” 

“In what way does she do it?” asked Miss Dalton be- 
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coming very much interested. “How does each room differ 
so much from the next one, when all are doing the same 
work and each grade contains a certain number of children 
who are of the same age?” 

“Rooms differ in atmosphere according to the personality 
of the teachers just as entire school-buildings differ with the 
ideals and character of the school principals at the head of 
them, The thing is not easy to explain>. Perhaps I can do 
it best by describing a certain building that I know of, a 
building that is peculiarly rich in its assortment of type-teachers. 
I will begin with the room that pains me most, for, you see, 
we supervisors also have occasional troubles of our own. 
This room,” she continued, as the two turned the corner 
and began to walk up a shady avenue, “is a low-grade room, 
no matter where. The teacher, a mere girl, is strongly en- 
dowed with the delightful domestic desire for cozy and home- 
like surroundings, but her feeling for beauty and brightness 
is wholly crude and undeveloped. She does not possess an 
jota of artistic sense and — oh, the result!” Here she paused 
a moment for breath. 

“Oh, Miss Chapin, do go on and describe it for me,” said 
her listener as the pause in the conversation lengthened. “I 
am curious to know what it is like.” 

“T rarely stop to examine the decorations of this room 
closely because it is too painful, but I believe I can give you 
a very clear picture of it for I visited there this morning and 
I think it was worse than usual, so many of the details 
seem to be impressed upon my mind. Well, to begin with, 
the room itself is very pleasant, being large, sunny and well 
lighted. The ceiling and walls are painted in a cool restful 
tone of olive-green and the brown stain of the wood-work 
furnishes the second color in a very pleasing and harmonious 
scheme of decoration. The windows themselves are wide 
and low, and, if artistically shaded and curtained, would 
add not a little to the effect of the room, but alas! The teacher, 
who spares neither time, labor nor expense, has made white 
curtains, double ones, extremely wide and much beruffled. 
They reach half way up the entire length of the windows and 
hang in one confusing mass of ruffles and folds, through 
which no ordinary beam of sunlight could ever dare hope to 
thrust its feeble ray. This in itself is a great pity, for sun- 
beams are a heaven sent decoration to any school-room and 
every primary child revels in the golden patterns of the sun- 
shine that falls across the floor, This is not all, however, for 
the curtains are reinforced by another scheme of adorn- 
ment, 

The windows are all provided with wide shelves and upon 
each one reposes a window-box, so tall and heavy that you 
can almost hear the boards groan under their burden. These 
boxes are filled up to the brim with earth and each one sports 
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a large collection of geraniums, begonias, daisies, nasturtiums 
and countless varieties of decorative vines. Every available 
inch of ground is so closely occupied that I always have an 
uncomfortable sense that the plants are engaged in a con- 
tinuous hand-to-hand struggle to illustrate the survival of the 
fittest.” 

“Don’t you approve of flower boxes, Miss Chapin?” 
— her companion who had been listening breath- 
essly. 

“Of course,” was the answer. “I will describe some 
ideal ones that I saw only the other day, but that must wait 
until I finish my description.” 

“We will take the hanging decorations next,” she resumed. 
“T particularly remember the two back corners of the room. 
Fish cord has been stretched across each one and then hung 
with lanterns. The left-hand cord supports a half dozen 
exceedingly large Japanese lanterns. They must be fully a 
foot and a half in length for the lower ends of them are only a 
yard or so from the floor. That corner fairly shrieks with 
that peculiar, nerve-racking combination of light red, yellow 
and green that is so familiar to us all. The cord stretched 
across the opposite corner is hung with a close array of small 
wall-paper lanterns that the children have made. When 
one stands in the front of this room, the effect of the two 
corners is so striking that you feel as if the entire building 
will heave over to the left the very next minute. Dear me, 
when will teachers realize that decorative effects must be 
carefully balanced!” 

“What about the walls?” asked Miss Dalton, who was 
uncomfortably wondering what her own room would be like 
when she looked at it again in the testing light of these new 
ideas. 

“The walls! ‘Aye, there’s the rub!’ As nearly as I can 
remember, the blackboards on the two sides and the back 
of the room are all occupied. This teacher firmly believes 
in displaying the work of the children and, as she is a very 
determined sort of person, she has succeeded in her aims. 
The side wall, just behind the large .Japanese lanterns, is 
covered with a large assortment of water-color landscapes, 
their delicate tints contrasting oddly with the strong Japanese 
coloring. The corner back blackboard boasts a collection 
of vegetables of all sizes, kinds and descriptions, each vividly 
decorated with paint and crayolas, The next expanse of 
blackboard is hidden by a number of large brownies, who 
sprawl here and there in the bewildering array of their own 
colors. Just next, came a section of drawing in charcoal, 
a rather quiet and therefore welcome relief, but the effect 
of this is spoiled by the huge, bright chrysanthemums that 
make a frieze for the wall-space devoted to a display of gay- 
plumaged birds. 

“ Behind the row of small lanterns, a collection of gleaming 
white paper-cutting adds its own particular shock to the sum- 
total of all the rest, for this is the only dark corner in the room 
and the various cuttings, dealing with a world of subjects, 
dazzle forth in their own inextricable confusion of size and 
shape. Last but not least, three really beautiful copies of 
famous pictures, all artistically framed, belong to this room 
and hang upon the front and side walls, but their quiet brown 
tones, strong and effective as they are, seem to shrink into 
shame-faced nothingness before the rainbow that surrounds 
them. There is a fairly accurate picture for you and each 
detail is true to facts, really true, my dear,” she added, 
as she noticed for the first time, the astonished eyes of 
her listener, “and, while this case is an extreme one, 
due to the fact that the teacher is a tireless worker and 
needs much training in art principles so that her love 
of beauty may express itself harmoniously, there are 
many just such glaring blunders to be seen in our school- 
rooms. ” , 

“But isn’t this case so extreme that it is hopeless?” asked 
Miss Dalton in wonderment. 

“Hopeless? not at all!” was the cheery response. “I can 
notice many signs of the awakening to come. This teacher 
now places things of the same kind together in a fairly orderly 
fashion. Then I find much ground for encouragement in 
the fact that the tints in the landscapes painted by her chil- 
dren are of a more delicate tone than they used to be. The 

very strongest thing in her favor lies in herself — that she 
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is young, enthusiastic, painstaking, very ambitious and de- 
termined, heart and soul, to make a success of her work.” 

“Why don’t you sit down and tell her frankly about her 
dreadful shortcomings? Then she would be corrected all 
atonce. Wouldn’t that be a good plan?” 

“Not at all, because it would involve too much unnecessary 
pain. You see this teacher is very much in earnest, very 
sensitive about her work and so anxious to do well. She now 
possesses only a fair amount of self-confidence and such a 
course would destroy all of it and hinder, if not totally destroy, 
her chances of success. Besides, art principles and the 
intuitive regard for the laws of good taste can not spring up, 
mushroom-like, in?a single night. Improvement in this line 
must come about with the lapse of years. My wish for this 
teacher is that she may have the benefits of travel and the study 
of the chaste outline and artistic design and decoration that 
make our public buildings a thing of beauty and a joy forever. 
If this should be denied her, there are many other roads to 
the same end. 

“For instance, a good, thorough course in the developrent 
of literature, a course that pays special attention to the classic 
and romantic schools, would be of inestimable value in this 
case, for the teacher’s mind is both bright and inquiring and 
it is almost impossible to pursue such a line of study without 
numerous and frequent leaps over the fence into the fields of 
painting and architecture. Even a course in music, provided 
the teacher is of an artistic turn of rind, would do much to 
aid in the acquisition of good standards of taste and judgment, 
for, after all, the great arts are all sisters and the same rules 
hold good in each one. 

“In the meantime, I shall help this girl with advice and 
suggestion rather than criticism, and if any of the above men- 
tioned opportunities should chance to come our way, I shall 
not be slow in urging her to take advantage of them. I have 
no doubt that she will ultimately work out her own sal- 
vation unless she should be attacked and fall a victim to the 
teacher-disease that so often wrecks so many promising 
careers.” 

“‘Disease, what-disease?’’ interrupted Miss Dalton. ‘‘Do 
you mean nervous prostration ?”’ 

“Oh, no, this is a mental disease or rather a disease of one 
state of mind.- It attacks many teachers who have finished 
their necessary course of training and taken up actual work in 
the school-room. I don’t know of any name that would 
satisfactorily designate it, but teachers who are afflicted with 
it all actin the same way. What way?” she went on, as she 
read the unexpressed question in her companion’s face, “Oh, 
they settle down into a rut and there they stay like living 
images of Pedagogy personified. They read nothing but 
teaching text-books; they never attempt to take up the study 
of an art or a new language; in short, they absolutely refuse 
to let any new material gain entrance into their lives and as a 
result they grow as narrow and uninteresting as a set of pup- 
pets. This is bad enough for themselves even if they are 


reaping what they have sown, but the pity of it all is the chil- - 


dren who must, day after day, spend hours in close association 
with teachers of this sort. 

“That is what pains me so deeply in the case I have just 
described,” she went on, as the two reached her gate and 
paused a moment. “If I, after a half-hour’s stay in that 
room, go away with every tooth on edge and a feeling that 
I must get off somewhere where I can find room to breathe, 
what must be the effect upon those forty little children 
whose senses are just now keener than they will ever be 
again!” : 

“Thank heaven!” she exclaimed fervently, ‘much of the 
display is put up with an eye to the pleasing of the visitor 
and therefore spreads out its glories before the pupils’ dear 
little backs, but —I could weep whenever I think of the 
little pairs of eyes that are obliged to look at such an art crazy- 
quilt whenever the children leave their seats and move about 
the room. Dear me,’ she broke off, after a hasty look 
at her watch, “‘it is almost tea-time. I had not intended to 
give such a lengthy art-lecture, but it isdone now and the 
rest 'of the teachers will have to keep their personalities to 
themselves until the next talk in our series, so good-by 
until we meet again;” and Miss Chapin hurried away to her 
room, 
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Teacher IV 


C. Epwarp NEWELL, Supervisor of Drawing, Springfield 
Mass. 


f ONG before this magazine reaches you the children 


Drawing for the Primary | 


will have begun to ask you what they are to make for 
Christmas. 

Constructive design and the Christmas season seem 
to go hand in hand now-a-days. In the rural districts as wel] 
as in the towns and cities the constructive idea seems to have 
taken firm foothold, and wisely, with just enough decorative 
or applied design to make what we construct more pleasing 
to the eye and so of more lasting joy to the maker and the 
recipient of the article. 

The objects given this month may be used as gifts among 
the pupils of the class, one giving to another, or they may be 
taken home and used as gifts for brothers and sisters. Have 
the children of the room make gifts for those of another room, 
keeping the whole a profound secret till the Christmas tree, 
or boxes are dismantled. The idea of giving is the one that 
should be uppermost this month with all classes of children. 
(See pages 514 and 515.) 

The Santa Claus doll will probably appeal to the children 
above every thing else in the illustrations. Trace the several 
parts of the figure from the illustration and make hektograph 
duplicates or thin cardboard patterns from which the children 
may trace. 
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Color the Santa Claus doll with either water color or crayons. 


The cap, coat, trousers and mittens should be red, except the 


trimmings. The sack and strap should be brown, the boots 
and belt either brown or black. The face may be colored 
very, very delicately with a little orange and red. 














At the x marks punch holes and through these place Denni- 
son’s or McGill’s brass fasteners with which to attach the 
arms and legs to the body. The sack is fastened to Santa’s 
back by means of the pasted straps. See the illustration 
of finished work (page 496). There is only one pattern of 
an arm given, but duplicates should be made. The patterns 
for the legs are not duplicates. Place the one marked I 
nearest the body when fastening them. Leave plenty of 
paper at the mouth of the sack so the children can draw 
whatever they like showing above the mouth, now cut and 
paste in position. 

The sled pop corn box calls for the use of 2” measure. 
One piece of paper 8 x 12”, one piece 8 x 10” and one piece 
7} x o}” are required. Have the paper cut to the proper 
sizes before it is given to the pupils. First give them the 8 
x 12” piece of paper. Have them measure and rule lines as 
shown in the illustration, all 2” measures. Cut on the heavy 
lines, fold on the 4” and 6” but not on the 2” lines. Now give 
out the 8 x 10” pieces. Draw the lines as indicated, 2” 
measures. Cut on the heavy lines and fold on all the others. 
Paste the 2” square laps inside the ends E. Now give out the 
7} x o}” pieces of paper and on these repeat the exercise just 
done on the 8 x 10” sheet. Cut on the heavy lines and fold on 
all others. Paste the laps as in the last part. Now paste 
the sled over the part of the box made from the 8 x 10” paper, 
having A against one end and B against the other end of ihe box 
and C inside the same end. When all is dry slip the 7? x 9?” 
box into the 8 x 10” one. Fill with pop corn and tie with a 
bright string or piece of raffia around the long way of the sled 
box. This box may be made from colored construction paper 
or from drawing paper colored with water color or crayons 
before being pasted. 

If you do not care to use the sled as a part of the box simply 
make the box using the 8 x 10” and 7} x 9}#” papers. Sug- 
gestions for decorating the box are given in the supplement. 

The stocking candy cornucopia is made from a g” square 
of paper. Fold the square on one diagonal, then fold two 
adjacent edges in as far as this diagonal. This gives three 
lines radiating from one corner of the square in far enough 
to give line D. Cut on the heavy lines. Slip F and G past 
each other and paste them together to make a triangular cornu- 
copia. Paste this double thickness surface to the stocking 
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that has been traced or cut freehand and colored. Punch 
holes and place the string. The two triangular laps at the 
top are to be folded inside to prevent the contents from being 
spilled. 

Duplicates of these cornucopias may be made, the two 
small triangles above line D cut away, the double thickness 
sides pasted together, string attached and a double cornucopia 
is the result. Before any pasting is done a simple decoration 
such as suggested in the illustration may be added. 

The Noah’s ark toy is made from a sheet of 9 x 12” paper. 
Hetograph patterns for the children to cut and fold or have 
them do the necessary measuring and ruling. Cut on the 
heavy lines and fold on the lighter ones. Paste the parts 
that represent the eaves first and let them dry, then paste the 
other parts. Paste one long edge of the outside 4” lap to the 
piece of cardboard that makes the base of the ark, so making 
a hinge on which the building may be raised and lowered to 
admit the tree and figure that are kept inside of it. 

The tree and figure may be made from pieces of paper 
folded three times with either 1”, 14”, or 2” folds and 4”, 5” 
or 6” high. After folding the paper three thick, fold in the 
center and cut half the figure only. When unfolded the fig- 
ures may be pasted back to back as the illustration of 
finished work here given shows. If you prefer to do so 
hektograph the pattern given in the illustration and have 
the children cut and paste these. Remember that all de- 
pends on twhat a class can do. If they are capable of 
measuring and cutting freehand do not give them patterns 
or hektographs. Tax their ability to nearly its full capacity 
and not your own strength beyond its capacity and endurance. 





Santa Claus 


Santa Claus, Santa Claus, jolly old man, 
Loved by the children all, 

Driving so fast with your tiny reindeer 
Over the chimney tall. 


Santa Claus, Santa Claus, jolly old man 
While we are fast asleep, 

Stockings you fill and away you go— 
Wouldn’t we like to peep? 


Santa Claus, Santa Claus, jolly old man, 
Kind to the girls and boys, 
Give to the poor ones as well as the rich 
Some of your pretty toys. 
— Laura Frost Armitage 





Number Lessons 
Kate K. O’ NEILL 
First Grade 
\ LL should now be able to read, write, and count 


to 100 by ones and tens in regular order, and to write 
any number from dictation. For reading numbers 
make smaller cards, as the large ones are awkward 
to handle. How to use the cards: 1: Right around the 
class each child telling one or more at each round. 2 Place 
cards around the room and have one child find all the fifties 
and read-them, another the tens, another the nineties, etc. 
After reading give the pack to some other child, until all have 
read ten cards. 3 Have ten children stand in front of the 
class, give each child a name, the ones, tens, twenties to nine- 
ties, as the cards are shown let these children name and 
take their own cards. 4 Give a handful to each child to 
read. Better let the child keep the card he misses than the 
one he knows. At the end of the recitation all not holding 
cards are perfect, the ones having them may then tell what 
they missed. It is well to make a note of all the missed work 
and call for it again and again. If this missed work is kept 
constantly in sight, you will remember to call for it several 
times a day. The children will work with it before school 
if put where they can see it, and thus the brighter children 
unconsciously help the slow ones. 
When children can count to twenty, they can learn to add 
1 with two or three lessons. It is only the form they lack. 
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Teach them to say and write 1 + 1 = 2,2 +1 = 
19 + 1 = 20. They should also learn all tables in the re- 
verse order. To show that 2 + 1 andi + 2, 16 + 1 and 
1 + 16 are the same only “turned around,” use a child to 
illustrate. Ask “who is this?” ‘Vera.’ Child turns her 
back, to right and to left. Ask each time, “Who is it?” 
“Who is it anywhere?” ‘Always Vera.” ‘Take several 
children in the same way. Then place small objects i in various 
positions. When. the right moment arrives take “one and 
two.” *1 + 2 = 3, 2 + 1 must also be 3, as: 


3, to 


2 I 
I 2 
3 3 


They are the same, and will be the same always, wherever 
they are. Do the same with all the ones to 19 + 1 = 20. 
Have the tables written both ways: 1 + 1 = 2,2 +1 = 3, 
Z3+1=4,1¢+1=-2,1+2= 31+3=4 

The tens are the next easiest, as the children learned that 
15 is 5 and to, 19 is 9 and 10, w hen the numbers were taught, 
but few lessons are necessary to teach the additions. Teach 
the four ways to express every one. I0 + 4 = 14, 4 + Io 


= I4 
Io 4 
4 Io 
14 14 


Next take 2 + 2, 2 + 3, and 3 + 2. Use children for 
counters (calling them kittens, bears, horses, birds, dolls, etc.), 
and two crossed pointers for plus. It is better to say “and” 
instead of “‘plus” as the latter means nothing whatsoever to 
such young children. Children read “‘2 kittens and 2 kittens 
are 4 kittens,” ‘‘2 dolls and 2 dolls are 4 dolls.” After four 
or five changes of children and names, call for volunteers to 
write 2 + 2= 4. For 2 and 3, they read 2 birds and 3 birds 
are 5 birds, 3 birds and 2 birds are 5 birds; 2 bears and 3 bears 
are 5 bears, 3 bears and 2 bears are 5 bears. One child 
writes 3 + 2 = 5. Ask “Who can write it another way?” 
Some one writes 3, someone else, 2 

2 3 
5 5 
and someone else, 2 + 3 = S. 

Have child get 3 objects, ask how many more he must have 
to make 5. A/ter he tells, send him to get them to “be sure” 
he is right. Let him get something to count, never allowing 
any marks to be made, or fingers used for counting. Bad 
habits again, which are almost impossible to overcome. If 
children Jearn the combinations without helps from the be- 
ginning, they will always think they must know them. 

As 4 and } are well known by this time, teach 4. Fold 
a square on the diameters, making fourths, fold the diagonals 
for eighths. Cut these out, write numbers on them and 
put together for a puzzle. Give them plenty of wall paper 
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squares and let them work by themselves. Fold oblong strips 
into eighths, cut and write words or numbers, or draw on each 
eighth. Cut apples, paper pies, bananas, paper oranges, and 
lemons into halves, fourths, and eighths. 


Second Grade 


Review 4, $, , and 4ofone. They have doubtless forgotten 
all about it so have them divide paper as in the first work 
with fractions. Have them learn, after they have done the 
work, “to find 4 divide by 2,” “‘to find 4 divide by 3,” “to 
find } divide by 4,” “‘to find $ divide by 8.” Have them 
sure in their dividing that the parts are equal. It might be 
well to teach 4, 4, 4, 4, and +, at this time, 


If the Money Table, Liquid, and Dry Measure, and the 
inch, foot, and yard were given in the first grade review it, 
using real money and the measures. If not given before 
take it as a new subject, but not much time need be spent 
either on this or the fractions. 

Add the digits to 20, 30 to 100. A very little drill will 
fix this firmly in their minds, but if not drilled on at all, the 
slow children will not know it. If we pass the simplest thing 
without calling their attention to it, some little one will not 
know, what you expect of him. 

Keep drilling on what makes a naught, a one, and a two, 
and teach three. 


| 


wT COW | 
+++ 
HOM > 


Have them prove the new combination every time before 
learning. Some in teaching this prefer to have the children 

y,“9 + 4,8 + 5,7 + 6,2 + 1, always give a 3 for the 
right hand figure” instead simply “always make a 3,” but 
it is better to say nothing about “units” yet. Naught, one, 
and two ought to be so well known that the table can be 
erased, but the “three” combination should be in sight all 
the month. You will find the children will make more mis- 
takes on 1 + 2 than any of the others. They naturally say 
21 + 2 = 33, 31 + 2 = 43. By calling particular attention 
to this at first, this trouble may be avoided. For a good 
rapid drill, have the children line up around the room. You 
start a table as “7 + 5 = 12,” the first child says “17 + 5 
= 22,” the next “27 + 5 = 32.” When this one is finished 
start another as, “‘2 + 8 = 10.” Go around the class as 
many times as possible for five or ten minutes. It is sur- 
prising how rapidly they work after a few trials. In a short 
time, instead of starting the table yourself put the combina- 
tions on the board, 6 + 6,4 + 7,9 + 1,3 +9, etc., and you 
will not have to say anything. For the addition examples 
don’t give any numbers whose sum exceeds twelve. 

In subtraction examples, still keep to numbers less than 
ten. ‘‘Borrowing” should not be taught before May, and 
not at all this year unless your course of study calls for it. 
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First LESSON ON SUBTRACTION OF TEN 


You may tell me what always makes a naught. George 
may write it. If 9 + 1 always make a naught, what does 9 
from o leave? 1 from o? What does naught mean? Can 
you take 9 from nothing? What can we change the naught 
to? Can we take 9 from 10? Evelyn may write 1o — 9 
and Alice 1o — 1. Question and have children write until 
the whole table is on the board. After several lessons, if any 
child hesitates, refer him to the o combination and soon he 
will always do it himself. 

Give only tables in multiplication. They know the 1’s, 
2’s, 10’s, and 11’s. Teach the o’s next, and it takes con- 


siderable teaching for them to see thato XK 2 = o and 
2Xo=o0. 





Ware ki rg Jor Narta. 





A Disturbing Problem 


(An Answer to a Question published in October) 


' , YORD came down from the office that all children 
must be dismissed in a body at the sound of the 
gong and that no child might be detained after 

school hours. ‘Then there was consternation among 
the teachers; for not only had it been a well-recognized 
custom since the mind of the oldest inhabitant ran not to the 
contrary, to keep children in to do work that had been done 
carelessly or not at all; but they had been detained for 
whispering, for coming late, for being out of step in line, for 
sauciness, for inattention, for mumbling, for holding the reader 
in the right hand, which was also the wrong one, for making 

a noise with the feet, etc., when it had been ascertained by 

trial and error that admonition, moral suasion, visits to the 

principal’s office, and notes did not eradicate these annoy- 
ing faults. It would appear that the ancient and honorable 
custom of “keeping in” did not either; for although but 

a small proportion of the pupils ever marched out to the 

drum beat and the others came straggling along at uncertain 

intervals till dark, the teachers had not realized the fact. 

The general opinion at lunch time was that government in 
that building would henceforward be mere sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbal. 

The children themselves looked astonished when they were 
all dismissed at once, and went out with unwonted gravity. 

After a somewhat apprehensive night the teachers returned 
to their day’s work to meet the situation as best they might. 

In Miss Johnson’s room morning exercises passed off as 
usual, Then instead of beginning at once to hear the arith- 
metic lessons, Miss Johnson mounted a rather infirm chair, 
having duly protected it from harm by putting a piece of 
paper On it, and seemed for a moment about to ascend to a 
higher plane through a small closet conveniently located 
above the blackboard. While the third grade gazed fas- 
cinated, she triumphantly emerged with an armful of books 
of various sizes, colors, and appearances of previous condi- 
tions of servitude. These she placed on a window at the back 
of the room. Then, with every eye upon her, she told the 
children that those who finished their seat work before their 
recitation time might go quietly and take a book to read, but 
that everyone must be careful that he could spell every word 
in the lesson before he did so. Thereupon she “began to 
hear the First Division in oral arithmetic, while the Second 
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studied. A casual glance at intervals showed her that les- 
sons would in many cases be poorly prepared. Some of the 
children kept steadily at work, others went almost at once 
and began to look through the books. Some of the children 
showed by their looks that they were aware of their unfaith- 
fulness to duty, while others were so carried away by the 
novelty that they were soon occupied wholly with the books. 

Spelling was bad that day, and each delinquent looked as 
if he would like to explain something, but after considerable 
preparation to speak, refrained with a very red face. Miss 
Johnson had only to say gently, “You took a book before 
you finished your lesson, didn’t you?” and the child’s face 
answered, “ Yes,” even if his tongue did fail him. 

The next day Miss Johnson reminded the children of 
what had happened the day before and said that those who 
did not study their lesson first could not be allowed to take 
the books at all. Happily this time everybody proved strong 
enough to have the delightful books only after the lesson had 
been faithfully studied. 

Before many days the children had seen the pictures in all 
the books, and settled down, each to a story that was par- 
ticularly pleasing to him. As the days went by there were 
relapses, and occasionally a child had to be deprived of the 
pleasure of going on with his story, because his eagerness for 
it had led him to use poor judgment. Sometimes two chil- 
dren wanted the same book and a peace conference became 
necessary. Sometimes a child wanted to get several differ- 
ent books, all within a few minutes. Judicious deprivation of 
the privilege cured all these ills, bad as they seemed at first. 

After a time it was noticeable that seat work was improv- 
ing, as shown by better recitation and “perfect” papers. 
John, the indifferent, found that when every one in his class 
but himself had a book from the window, he felt very much 
left out, and so he set to work and enjoyed school better than 
he ever had before. Harrison, who had always scribbled 
his seat work down, right or wrong, any way to have it over, 
began to exercise caution. Henry, the impetuous, who sought 
to snatch the pleasures of life before he had earned them, 
paused to think. The result of this new process was that 
after having been deprived of books for a day, and having 
produced a paper on which every problem was correctly 
solved, a thing that had never happened before, he was ob- 
served to be sitting bolt upright with his hands tightly clasped 
on the desk, and, on being questioned, explained that he was 
doing without a book another day to be sure to remember. 

Still further, it became noticeable, as time passed, that the 
children were improving in reading. Some of the books 
were much beyond the capacity of most of the members of 
the class. George, who derived no benefit from the regular 
class books, because he was so much ahead of the grade in 
reading, found something worthy of his powers. Herbert, 
who for some unknown reason, had never learned to read 
with the class, followed the lines in a book that seemed 
ridiculously simple in expression, for a boy of his age, labori- 
ously with his finger, and took on an air of cheerfulness foreign 
to his usual heaviness when he could read a page to the class, 
and found that it was part of a story that he had heard. Even 
Edward, the big boy, who had reached the third grade, only 
because the rules required promotion when a pupil had been 
over the work twice, found a large book with so very many 
brownies to the page, that the monotony was relieved for him 
for many a day. 

There were twenty books and the class had not lost inter- 
est in them when the end of the term came, and they passed 


into another room, 





Murine Relieves the Eye 

Mrs. Robert Peary more than two years ago favorably 
comimented on Murine Eye Remedy after its application in 
her Family for Eye Troubles resulting from Measles and 
Scarlet Fever, and later recommended it to the famous 
Explorer, the man who now returns to us as the Discoverer 
of the North Pole. 

Cold, Cutting Winds and Dust cause Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes. Murine Eye Remedy Affords a Reliable Relief. 

Write Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago, for Illustrated 
Eye Books. Murine, 50 cents by mail, from all Druggists. 
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CHRISTMAS IN MANY SCHOOLROOMS 


December Pages from My 
Note-book 


MARGARET MYERS 
TT fill the four weeks intervening between Thanks- 


giving and Christmas with the richest material is 
now our problem. 

The work must be carefully and thoughtfully 
planned for two reasons: first, so that the beauty of the won- 
derful story of the Christ-Child may linger long, like a sweet 
fragrance, and as each Christmas-tide comes with the passing 
of the year, it may recall vividly the joy of his first Christmas 
time at school; second, because of the many and insistent 
demands on the teacher’s time. 

Several years ago in the PrmMARY EDUCATION there was a 
beautiful story, “What the Bells Said.” The message of 
the bells was loving and giving. 

We took this for our central thought for the month and 
through it we endeavored to create an atmosphere of the true 
Christmas spirit. 

The first week we began the study of sheep. We drew 
on the right of a long board three shepherds with their flocks 
of sheep on the hillside; we also collected pictures of sheep 
We talked of its appearance, covering, who cares for it and 
its use to man. Then we cut a sheep and a lamb, using Fig. 
I and Fig. II as patterns; pasting on a piece of real wool, 
for in southern Kansas a sheep is more seldom seen than an 
elephant. Next we cut a shepherd, using Fig. III as a pattern. 

The second week, at the extreme left of the board on which 
we had drawn the sheep, we drew the camels from PRIMARY 
Epucation, December, 1907, omitting the star and light. 
We talked of the camel’s appearance, its head, neck and body, 
its hump or humps, its stomach, its feet, its home. We 
compared it with a horse and talked of its use to man. In 
connection with the talk of the camel’s home, we arranged 
the sand table as a desert. With a piece of glass and some 
blue paper we made a spring. We then cut and colored 
palm trees, using Fig. IV as a pattern. We placed these 
trees around the spring and formed an oasis. Using Fig. V as 
a pattern, we cut camels and arranged them as though they 
were crossing the desert. By pasting two of the trees or two 
of the camels together at the top, they can be made to stand 
nicely. 

The third week we drew the city of Bethlehem, with its flat- 
roofed houses, between the drawings of the sheep and the 


camels that we had previously drawn, and above the city 
we placed the star with its radiant light, reaching both to the 
shepherds and to the wise men on their camels. The next 
day after our good-morning song and morning prayer, we 
told as simply and as sweetly as we could, the story of the 
Christ-Child. The following day we began the study of the 
pictures of the Madonna. From the gifts of the wise men 
to the Christ-Child is an easy transition to our giving gifts 
and making others happy. We first made a book-mark for 
father, by cutting a strip of paper three-fourths of an inch 
wide and five inches long; fold over one inch and paste on 
this a holly seal and father’s gift is completed. 

For mother we cut from very faint blue construction paper 
(ten inches square) Fig. VI. We then drew a spray of holly 
on each side and the children colored this, with either crayola 
or water-colors. We punched holes at the cross in side and 
tied with narrow scarlet ribbon and we had a convenient 
basket for mother. 

There is the dear little baby at home; so from brown con- 
struction paper, we cut two of Fig.VII for the body, two of 
Fig. VIII for the arms, two of Fig. IX for the legs and one of 
Fig. X for the head; by fastening together at the crosses 
with brass paper fasteners we have a jointed Teddy Bear 
for baby. We sewed a sprig of holly and also the bells and 
ribbon on a Christmas card, which had a Sistine Madonna 
in the center. 

The children love to have the school-room in gala attire; 
so at the close of this week, we mounted cuttings of the sheep, 
lambs and shepherds on black paper and arranged a border 
across one of the boards; likewise we arranged cuttings of 
the palm trees and camels for another section. The Christ- 
mas cards arranged in vertical rows each side of the windows 
were attractive; while the cards with the holly made a dainty 
border for another section of the room. 

We drew some Christmas bells with a wreath of holly and 
printed, “Chime out ye bells at the glad Christmastide,” 
and our room is in readiness for the next week. 

The fourth week we talked of Christmas in other lands 
and memorized “Why do Bells for Christmas Ring,” and 
‘Give Only Loving Gifts. ” 

For each window we made a holly wreath, cutting the leaves 
from dark green paper and pasting them on a cardboard 
circle; using the tiny gummed red dots for the berries and 
tying them with ribbons of scarlet crepe paper. Our invita- 
tions were bells cut by Fig. XI, decorated with a spray of 
holly, and inside we wrote: 
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Washington School 
Room III 
Friday, December 23, 1908 
Please come 


Just for fun, when we were talking of Santa Claus, we 
made of white construction paper a large sleigh and eight 
reindeer. 

- After the children had gone on Thursday evening we put 
OD om a dolly dressed as Santa Claus into the sleigh and with the 
a: reindeer harnessed (red yarn made the harness) we placed 
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all on the sand table and with coarse salt caused a heavy snow 
storm to sweep over the sand table; then a package of dia- 
Next morning it was delicious 
fun to witness the delight of the children, as they came in 


mond dust gave the sparkle. 


and spied the Santa Claus. 


With an attractive program we closed our December work 





Christmas Gift Making 


GRACE M. PooRBAUGH 


should be emphasized, while the idea that presents are 
to be received should be kept in the background. Each 
child works with enthusiasm, for is he not to give to his 
friends the joy of having something made by his own hands? 
Bookmarks similiar to Fig. a are attractive and easily made. 
Older children can copy the design if placed on the blackboard, 
but for little children it must be hektographed. Use either 
Make leaves green; berries, 
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|: the celebration of Christmas, the pleasure of giving 


colored pencils or water colors. 
red. 

Considerable practice in “filling in” should 
be given the children previous to the making 
of the Christmas gifts, for it is a difficult task 
for a little child to do this neatly. 

The marker is mounted on a piece of red 
cover paper, so as to show an eighth of an 
inch margin on all sides. 

Fig. b shows the top for a blotter. This 
is sure to please the children, for did you ever 
know of a child to whom Santa’s pictures did 
not appeal? This design should be hekto- 
graphed on drawing paper. Paint with water 
colors or color with colored pencils. Make 
the chimney red; Santa’s cap and coat dark 
red, and his mittens black. 

Cut a piece of blotting paper the same size 
as the top and tie the two together with red 
baby ribbon. A trifle more skill may be re- 
quired in the making of a needle-case. 

Cut two circles of stiff Bristol board, prick 
a hole at the center of each and correspond- 
ing holes near their edges, and sew with two 
colors alternately, producing a wheel effect. 
To little children the teacher must give the 
circles already pricked. Cover the wrong 
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sides with colored paper cut the 
size, 

For the needles, cut two pieces of flannel. 
Place them between the card-boards and 
fasten all together in two places with baby 
ribbon. 

Weaving yields many pretty articles for 
presents and is especially good for little chil- 
dren. Fig. d is a calendar made in this way. 
Mats of any size and color may be used. 
The one illustrated is a seven-inch square of 
green, with one-eighth inch strips of red. 

Any pattern may be used. The one used 
here is as follows: 


same 


Over 3, under 3, for the first strand 
“cc I, “c :, “cc “cc second ““ 
“ce 3) “ce 35 “ cc third «cc 


This completes a square and the order 
should then be reversed, thus: 
Under 3, over 3, for the fourth strand 

“ .. “ce I, “c “ fifth “cc 
sixth 


c “ “ “e 


3) 3» 











Fig ¢ 
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Who Is It? 


Some one who is fat and 
jolly, 
And a foe of melancholy, 




















Never fails to slide and 


° ° slip 


Thro” our chimney, every 
trip. 

Anu he always on his 
back 

Carries a tremendous 
sack, 

Leaves for each a gift or 





° ° two, 














Fig. h 


Then work as at first and so alternate to the end. When 
the mat is finished and the edges pasted, fasten a small cal- 
endar in the center. Tie the mat to a piece of stiff card-board 
by two bows of baby ribbon, leaving a loop for hanging. 

Woven mats also make pretty sachet-holders, Fig. e. Green 
mats woven with red may be used or other colors may be used 
if preferred. When the mat is finished and pasted, fold the 
four corners to the center and crease. Place inside a piece of 
cotton sprinkled with sachet-powder. Fasten the four corners 
by pasting on a holly sticker. 

Fig. f makes a useful as well asa pretty gift. Water-color 
paper is used, each child having a piece sufficiently large 
for two leaves. The leaves should be made by tracing around 
the pattern of a leaf, then cutting them out. One leaf should 
be left plain for the back. The other should be washed over 
first with clear water, then one half painted red, the other 
yellow, allowing the two colors to run together. 

Cut twelve or fifteen pieces of writing paper. Place them 
between the two leaves and tie all together with baby ribbon. 

Fig. g is intended for a pin-tray. The design should be hek- 
tographed on water-color paper for the children. Cut out 
corners as indicated. The box part should be tinted light 
blue with water-colors. After the color has dried, paint the 
butterflies yellow. When these have dried sufficiently, touch 
up with black. Fold into a box and tie with baby ribbon. 

Figures 4 and i show another artistic pintray. Fig. h 
is hektographed on red cover paper. The berries and leaves 
are colored with colored pencils and outlined with black. 
Fig. i is hektographed on green cover paper. Figs. h and 
i are then cut out. Fig. h is placed on Fig. 7. The 
two are folded together, making a box. The box is then tied 
with red raffia. 

Fig. 7 shows a match scratcher very appropriate for the 
season. A piece of sand-paper 7x12 inchesis used. The sky 
is tinted blue with water colors. 
The camels are made by trac- 
ing around patterns, then cut- 
ting them out. &The star is also 
made by using a“pattern. These 
are painted and when dry, pasted 
in place. Rays of light are made 
with yellow paint. 





Within the basket of thy day 
Let nothing evil find its way, 
And let no frets and worries 

Stay. 


So shall each day be brave and 
fair, 


Holding ‘of joy its happy share 
And finding blessings overy- 


where. 
sa 
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And than scampers up 
the flue — 

Urchins, if his name you 
doubt, 

Scan these lines and 

Fig. i spell it out.— Sel, 














Just Stars and Bells 


EMA GERTRUDE WHITE 


T began when Miss Browning selected her Christmas 
poems. She was rather exacting in regard to school 
poetry, this woman with the earnest brow and humor- 
,ous mouth. It took more than lines of equal length 

and a set of hackneyed rhymes to make a poem for 
her. 

She had her own ideas about the celebration of Christmas, 
too. No conglomerate jumble of Santa Claus, sleigh-rides, 
hymns, Christmas trees, turkey, poems, and presents could 
represent the Day of Days to her children. No, not even 
though all this were grouped about the story of Bethlehem’s 
Babe. 

The Christmas thought was clear in her mind. She knew 
just the order in which she meant to bring it before her chil- 
dren. So three pages in her notebook bore these headings: 

First Week The Story of the Christ-Child. 

Second Week The Christmas spirit in all lands. 

Third Week Santa Claus, the giver of gifts and merri- 
ment. 

Under these headings she grouped her material and this 
was where the stars and bells began their mission. 

Once there was a great man, whose heart matched his 
strong and stalwart body, and yet it was the heart of a child. 
Phillips Brooks gave to children the most beautiful of Christ- 
mas hymns. Miss Browning put it first on her list —“O 
Little Town of Bethlehem.” 

She knew, of course, that all her hymns could not rank with 
this one in literary value, but she meant to have them all 
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true to the highest spirit of the holiday time. She was glad 

to find in the December Plan Book this little poem. 

While stars of Christmas shine While bells of Christmas ring 
Lighting the skies, Joyous and clear, 


Let only loving looks Speak only loving words, 
Beam from your eyes. All mirth and cheer. 


Give only loving gifts 
And in love take. 

Gladden the poor and sad 
For love’s dear sake. 


There was one little special reason why she was glad to 
use it. Her children had been somewhat given to “scrap- 
ping,” as they called it. Nothing very serious, but this 
particular group did not pull together as Miss Browning liked 
to see them do. They were of many nationalities, for one 
reason, and that made trouble. But they were gradually 
being Americanized, and surely the Christmas spirit would 
help to unite them. 

On the first morning of December, right after the flag salute, 
Miss Browning began to prepare for Christmas. She read 
the story in the words of Scripture without paraphrasing. 
’Tis true she carefully selected the verses, choosing them from 
the gospels of Luke, 2:8-20 and Matthew, 2: 1-12. 

Then she taught the “Little Town.” By the third day it 
was well started and the “stars of Christmas” began to shine. 
In the farthest corner of the room, against the dark-blue wall, 
where the children saw it upon entering, gleamed a five-inch 
silver star. Back of the teacher’s desk shone another. 

The simple stanza quickly impressed itself upon the mem- 
ories of all, but the girls learned it first. One after another, 
the tiny maidens came to the front of the room and repeated 
it. The next morning each one as she did so was given a 
piece of silver paper, on which a star had been drawn by the 
aid of a stiff pattern. When seat work period arrived each 
one cut out her star and Miss Browning pinned it on her dress. 

The next morning several boys were added to the starry 
host, and now Miss Browning had a new notion. “Suppose 
you boys take the second stanza for your own,” she proposed, 
and they were more than ready to do so. 

Now the cutting patterns changed and a golden bell ap- 
peared above many a boyish heart. The good thing about 
these badges was that they could be often renewed if torn or 
soiled. Their very simplicity rejoiced Miss Browning’s heart. 

“What babyish, trivial things she seems to like,” she once 
heard a fellow-worker say, and she smiled to herself an under- 
standing sort of smile. She flattered herself that she knew 
the difference between the childish and the child-like, but 
she said not a word. 

The singing teacher came next morning and among a 
half dozen new songs she sandwiched the old favorite, “Shine 
Out, O Blessed Star.” Do you see how well it divides be- 
tween the girls and boys, giving to the former the words about 
the star, to the boys the strong, joyous “Ring, ring, happy 
bells”? It made a quite new song of it. 

“Dennison’s stars, No. 2,” appeared about this time. 
Little hands wrote with great care, “The star shines” and 
good papers were at once adorned with the tiny gold stars. 
A whole box costs only ten cents. 

They were put to another use, day by day. Miss Brown- 
ing had early provided herself with Christmas pictures for 
each pupil. These were not to be made into any sort of use- 
ful article, but kept just for pictures. In general she ac- 


cepts the rule that useful things should be beautiful and - 


beautiful things should be useful. When it comes to these 
masterpieces of art, however, she hesitates. 

In this case she helped the children mount the picture, 
a dainty blue-print of the “Madonna della Sedia,” on heavy 
dark blue mounts. Yes, they did cost a good deal and 
cheaper ones could be used if necessary. But the price of 
those mounts came from a special corner of Miss Brown- 
ing’s pocket-book and were recorded on a special page in her 
expense book. 

Every day for each child who deserved it she pasted near 
the picture a Dennison star. At Christmas time, when 
the pictures were taken home, each mother saw, in golden 
stars, the month’s record. On some cards the stars were few 
but were set in place with many words of encouragement. 
Even when the constellation was thin and scattering it was 
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arranged with artistic care. On the dark-blue card the 
stars gleamed softly as they do in the deep August sky. 

As the days went on, new ideas arose, one after another. 
One day it was a border of bells in yellow and orange chall. 
across the front board. Miss Browning had once heard 
Frank Beard give a chalk talk and had stayed in her place 
to sketch the various positions of the bells which he left on the 
blackboard. They had been in her notebook for several 
years, but never came out with such suitability before. 

The boys cut the bells which formed the next group. They 
learned about the chimes in cathedral towers and the differ- 
ent ways in which they were rung. These bells were dark- 
blue and were hung against the yellow frieze above the black- 
board. 

A large red star upon which a smaller one of sandpaper was 
fastened made a match-scratcher for Father’s present. A 
light edge of water-color gold outlined each star. 

Three silver bells were grouped across a dark-blue card. 
At the lower right-hand corner was tied with silver thread the 
calendar by which Mother was supposed to order her days. 

In every Christmas song the bells and stars were empha- 
sized. Really and truly, the little poem was taking hold. 
Gentler looks and voices did prevail, although rough words 
were not entirely banished. 

One night, after a busy day, a pile of silver stars lay heaped 
upon the work-table. The foundation was stiff manila 
paper. Both sides were covered with silver paper. The ac- 
curate cutting and pasting three stars for each completed one 
was no small task for first-grade fingers. They really bore 
close inspection surprisingly well, too. 

Miss Browning stayed late at the schoolhouse that night. 
First, she stretched a heavy black linen thread across the 
darkest corner of her room. To this she tied with a fine, 
black thread each silver star. The threads were of varying 
lengths. There was always a little draught in that corner 
and the stars twinkled gaily when Miss Emerson opened the 
door and exclaimed over the pretty effect. “An original no- 
tion? Maybe, but not mine. I saw them in Miss Kelly’s 
room at Morrison, but I don’t think she had quite so good a 
corner for them. I’m not particularly fond of this blue wall, 
but it makes a fine sky for our stars.” 

So the children thought when they came in the next morn- 
ing. That day they made chains of blue and silver, hanging 
them in festoons with a star here and there — not too many 
lest it detract from the glory of the constellation in the corner! 

“Did they get tired of just bells and stars?” Not a bit. 
You must remember that the other two lines were now in 
full operation. Christmas in Germany, in France, in Merrie 
England, in sunny Italy, were daily discussed. Santa Claus 
had appeared and was adding to the gaiety of nations. But 
still the stars shone and the bells chimed sweetly on. 

Hartwell School had a way of its own of celebrating Christ- 
mas. A fire was built in the grate of the assembly hall. Here 
the children gathered in groups and each room furnished one 
or two numbers for the program. Sometimes a room had a 
special song of its own, but there were certain well-known 
ones which everybody heiped to sing. 

When Miss Browning’s children marched to their place 
each boy wore about his neck a golden chain from which 
hung a gleaming golden bell. A silver star beamed above 
each little girl’s smooth forehead, held by a tiny crown of 
silver. The tinsel was bought by the bolt, at moderate cost. 
The effect was astonishingly pretty for such simple materials, 
but, doubtless, you have concluded that simplicity was the 
keynote of all Miss Browning’s works and ways. 

The program began with the first grade and nothing could 
have been more suitable than the little poem to which such 
meaning had been given by the thoughtful work of the pre- 
ceding days — days which had brimmed over with fun and 
gaiety, but in which the Christmas spirit had held its own as 
it does not always do. 

First came the poem, then the song with its sweet alterna- 
tion of girlish and boyish voices. Then all united on the 
words of the best and highest of all: 


O morning stars, together 

f& Proclaim the holy birth. 

And praises sing to God the King 
And peace to men on earth. 
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Stencil of holly border 


A Language Lesson for 


December 
The Holly 


e are always glad to see the holly when it is sent to 
‘ \ | us at Christmas time It is beautiful, with its bright 
green leaves and red berries. We use it in many 

ways for decoration. 

It has been used for decoration at Christmas time for many, 
many years. The Druids used the holly in their worship 
and jthe Romans in their festivals. These were people who 
lived years and years ago in England. The Romans hung 
it in their houses because they believed that the winter spirits 
of fairies would hide there and keep safe and warm through 
the cold winter. 

The holly is a broad leaved evergreen. There is a story 
telling why it is an evergreen. The gypsies say that when 
Herod tried to kill Jesus, Joseph hid Jesus and Mary in a 
holly bush. The oak and other trees told where Jesus was. 
The holly would not tell, so it may keep its green leaves all 
winter. There are many other stories about the holly. 

Our holly is sent to us from the South — from Maryland 
and Delaware. It grows best ina dry sandy soil. It does not 
grow well in the shade of other trees. The holly is a cone- 
shaped tree from twenty to fifty feet high. It has a smooth, 
ash-colored bark. It has wavy, pointed, smooth and glossy 
leaves with spines on the edge. (Notice under and upper 
side of leaf.) The flowers (in May) are small and white and 
the bees like them. The berries are a bright red and stay 
on the branches all winter. There are six or eight seeds in 
each berry. 

There are about 175 different kinds of holly in different 
parts of the world. Some kinds grow tall like a tree and some 
are shrubs. Some have leaves without spines. Some have 
white, yellow, orange, or even black berries. The berries have 
from two to eighteen seeds in them. (This description of 
varieties may be omitted.) 

We use the holly in many ways for decoration. There are 
a number of other uses. Bird lime is made from the bark.. 
Tea is made from the leaves (Paraguay tea, in South Amer- 
ica). A coloring matter is found in them. They are used 
for a medicine to cure rheumatism. Sheep and deer and 
cattle eat the leaves of the variety which has no spines. 
Thrushes and other birds eat the berries. (They would 
make us sick if we ate them.) ‘The wood is hard, white, and 
even grained. It is used in making furniture. 

(Show branch of holly, piece of the polished wood, good 
pictures of growing tree, studies of branches and wreaths.) 

First Grade and Kindergarten use holly branch as object 
for conversation lessons. Take such points as will interest 
the children and encourage them to talk. Object of this 
work is freedom of expression. 

Second Grade B class do oral work. Expect greater flu- 
ency, clearer and more definite statements. A class write 
answers to following questions: 

Where does the holly grow ? 

What kind of a tree is it ? 

Tell about the bark, the leaves, and the berries. 

How may the holly be used ? 

Third Grade B class write one paragraph, either a descrip- 
tion of the holly or the uses. 

A class write two paragraphs, the description and uses of 
the holly. 

Fourth Grade B class same as A Third. A class write three 
paragraphs, the stories, the description, and the uses of the 
holly. 

Suggestions for all Written Work Good oral work tends to 
produce good written work, 





Be careful that in the effort to get correct, English 
spontaneity and individuality are not lost. Do not do this 
work until branches of holly are received. 


Hoitty BERRIES 


It matters not that cold winds blow, 
That fields are white with drifted snow, 
When scarlet berries of holly glow; 

And hearts with Christmas joys o’erflow. 


RIDDLE 
What is as green as the pine, red as the sunset, and sharp as ice? 
Holly. 
REFERENCES 
The Holly “Poetry of the Seasons,” p. 292. 
The Holly ‘Open Sesame,” No. 1, p. 218. 
The Holly ‘Posy Ring” (Good), p. 273. 


Holly Berries Primary Epucation, Vol. 14, p. 488. 
Holly and Mistletoe Primary Epucation, Vol. 9, p. 488 
Our Native Trees Keeler, p. 41. 
Getting Acquainted with the Trees 
Nature’s Garden Blanchan, 213. 
Woods and By-ways of New England 
St. Nicholas, Vol. 21, p. 187. 
Country Life, Vol. 9, p. 158. 

Country Life, Vol. 5, p. 136. 

Month by Month (Winter), Vol. 2, p. 11. 
The Garden Magazine, Vol. 2, p. 19. 
The Garden Magazine, Vol. 4, p. 234. 
Ornamental Shrubs Davis. 

Nature Study Mrs. L. L. Wilson, p. 114. 
Encyclopedia Britannica. 


McFarland, p. 195. 


Flagg, p. 143. 





When Christmas Finds Us 


MARTINA GARDNER 


Make us over, make us over, 
Maid or madcap, child or lover. 
Let us leave old time behind us for a day! 


And while there’s a heart to love us, 

Or a star in heaven above us, 

Oh, then Christmas still shall find us in the good old way. 
— Virginia Cloud 


Miss May read the words carelessly, there in the deserted 
school-room. Then re-read them thoughtfully while the 
early gloom of December darkened in the corners. 

“Last year,” she confessed bravely, “Christmas found 
us—the children and myself — worn-out, irritable and 
utterly lacking the true Christmas spirit. We had presents 
for everybody, made in new and intricate designs. We dis- 
carded the Christmas tree and had instead an elaborate 
Caveofthe North. It took hours to make, but those who came 
to our evening exercises said it was a dream of beauty when 
the lights made a thousand sparkling points on the artificial 
snow. And then that operetta! To be sure we began it in 
November and drilled every day. The mothers spent a 
good many precious minutes on the costumes — but it was 
such a success! And yet —when it was all over —11Te- 
pressible Billy said: 

“J wish Christmas didn’t come but once in a hundred 
years,” and all of the other children looked as if they echoed 
the sentiment. 

“What was the trouble after all my planning and working ?” 
Weighing every word she re-read the poem. 

“In the good old way,’” she mused. “That is what the 
children want. For them the word stands for stockings, 


Santa Claus, presents, games, and a big dinner. Why should 
I add anything except the story of the Christ-Child and a 
touch of the true Christmas spirit? There have been so 
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few —so very few — Christmases in their lives, how could 
they tire of the traditional ways ?” 


There are long years for forgetting, 

There are dark nights for regretting — 
Something calleth, to remember on the way 
*Tis the red bloom on the holly, 

And the tinkling bell of Folly, 

And the kindling of love’s ember for a day, 


said another stanza of the poem. 

“And there are one hundred and ninety-nine other days 
wherein I can exercise my ingenuity and originality — days 
when the children welcome any new device — but here’s for 
A Safe and Sane Christmas.” 

Miss May adhered resolutely to her resolve. She told or 
read selections from the stories which have delighted so many 
children. Her list included: 


Christmas in Other Lands. 

Christmas Carol — Dickens. 

Birds’ Christmas Carol — Wiggin. 

Legend of Christ Child and Saint Anthony. 
Story of The Other Wise Man — Van Dyke. 
The Fir Tree — Andersen. 

The Little Match Girl. 

Christmas or The Golden Fairy. 

Story of The Christ Child — Bible. 


(If you think that every child knows this, try the experiment of asking 
your grade what Christmas means.) 


The poems, like the stories, were selected for all grades, for 
Miss May’s one room schoolhouse contained big girls in the 
algebra class as well as the wee first graders. The poems 
were read and discussed. Then a copy was placed on the 
desk. Each child was required to learn one stanza from the 
poem they liked best. They must copy one, they might copy 
as many as they wished. When December closed many note- 
books contained every poem. 


Once Upon a Time; Star of the East — Field. 
The Three Kings; Christmas Bells — Longjellow. 
Hymn of Nativity — Milton. 

The Birds’ Christmas — Thaxter. 

A Christmas Thought — Larcom. 

Night Before Christmas — Moore. 

Christmas — Sangster. 

A Christmas Carmen; The Mystic Christmas — Whittier. 
O Little Town of Bethlehem — Phillips Brooks. 
There’s a Song in the Air — J. G. Holland. 

The Little Christmas Tree — Coolidge. 

Santa Claus and the Mouse — Poulsson. 


During the first week the morning talks centered about 
nature subjects; the sleeping plants; the first snowfall; 
winter birds; the shortening days. In this latter discussion, 
the older pupils hunted for articles which told of the recent 
discoveries and explorations at the North Pole. 

_ During the second week the talks were about Christmas 
in Other Lands. They learned about the yule log in Eng- 
land; the wooden shoes in Holland; how the Norwegians 
fasten a sheaf of wheat to a pole for the birds; how the 
Austrians burn a candle all night that the Christ-Child, who 
brings gifts, may not fall; how children in the Rhine coun- 
ry fill their shoes with oats for good St. Nicholas’ snow-white 
orse. 

During the rest of the month the children were permitted 
to talk freely of what was nearest their hearts. Only Miss 
May skillfully brought out the thought that we can never 
enjoy Christmas alone and that the real value of the gift is in 
the love of the giver. Once she read the older pupils a bit 
from the “Life of Alice Freeman Palmer,” and gave them 
her three rules for happiness. 


“Commit something to memory every day.” 
“Look for something beautiful every day.” 
“Do something for somebody every day.” 


One other thing she did for these older girls. She brought 
her own dainty needlework to school — the presents that were 
being fashioned for mother or girl friend — and with them 
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occupied some portion of the intermission. They crowded 
around to admire the bit of exquisite embroidery or the deft 
tying of a ribbon. Miss May discovered that she had some 
material left over and volunteered to help them to make some 
— “just like hers.” For the discerning there is no need to 
point the moral nor to hint of manual training. 

During these days, the children were very happily employed 
with the familiar Christmas activities. They wrote the usual 
letter to Santa asking him for the presents they desired and . 
also asking for a gift for each member of the family. Miss 
May managed to have these letters come into possession of 
the parents with two exceptions. These children had only a 
widowed mother who could prepare no expensive presents. 
Miss May did not make the mistake of parading their poverty 
before the room and asking other children to supply the de- 
ficiency. Instead she went quietly to a kind old lady upon 
whose help and secrecy she could reply. 

Such good times as the drawing classes had. The “babies” 
cut and painted a wonderful row of stockings. They made 
paper cuttings of all kinds of toys. Then there was a dear 
little calendar for the older ones. Each month was neatly 
copied in the centre of a cut-out cardboard bell, all of the 
space about the square was colored red. Then the bells were 
strung together with holly ribbon. 

One morning Miss May asked how many expected to attend 
a Christmas tree. But one or two hands were raised. That 
determined Miss May. There should be a Christmas tree at 
school. And —since there were no other festivities in the 
neighborhood, — it should be on Christmas eve. 

A dozen elaborate Christmas plays and operettas lured her, 
but she put them resolutely aside. She would have only a 
few songs, some single recitations — which the parents would 
often enjoy selecting and teaching at home — and one or two 
simple little exercises. The older pupils, with her aid, 
planned several tableaus from Stave Three of Dickens’ 
“Christmas Carol.” These were to be accompanied by 
readings from the book. 

The children made two presents. For mother they took 
six legal size envelopes. Diagonally across the corners were 
printed these words: 

Recipes. Poetry. Marriages. Deaths. Personal. Mis- 
cellaneous. Two cardboard covers were cut — the same 
size as the envelopes. Upon these they did a conventional 
design with water-color paints. Then holes were punched 
through back of covers and envelopes and they were laced 
together with baby ribbon to form a booklet. Into these 
envelopes were slipped specimens of the children’s work, 
each paper adorned with a gilt star or the head of Santa 
Claus. 

“But the little children couldn’t have done that all alone?” 
Certainly not. The older ones helped them. Isn’t that the 
spirit which Christmas teaches? The precious papers in- 
side were their very own, blots, crooked letters, and 
all. 

For father they mounted a Perry picture upon gray card- 
board. Then they pasted upon the back an appropriate 
Christmas quotation copied in the neatest of hand- 
writing. 

The name of each child in the room was written upon a 
slip of paper. These were deposited in a chalk box and 
distributed. Miss May then explained that they were to put 
a present on the tree for the child whose name they had drawn. 
It would be nicer to make something, but if they bought it, 
it must not cost over ten cents. And tell mamma and papa 
that it would be nice if they wanted to bring one present to 
put on the tree, but of course we wouldn’t want them to bring 
them all. Our tree is too small, and we want some left at 
home for our stockings.” 

For her share Miss May contributed nuts and candy and 
the decorations. Tinsel ornaments are not expensive and 
they make a tree seem so wonderful to the children. A 
wreath of holly may be procured for ten cents and it was the 
first that many of the children had seen. One other purchase 
she made —a Santa Claus mask. After its wearer had 
distributed the last bag of candy — when every one was pre- 
paring to go home amid a chorus of “Merry Christmas,” 
irrepressible Billy declared, ‘‘I wish there were ten Christ- 
mases in every month!” 
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Progressive Blackboard Drawing 


Seat Work and Sense Training* 


CHRISTIANA Mount 


December 


When a teacher by reason of inspiration or good training, brings to 
her children the right thing, they respond so freely and fully, that 
half in ecstasy and half in despair she exclaims, “Why cannot they 
be always like this!”’ If they could the millennium would indeed be 
here ushered in by an army of perfect teachers. 

— John Dewey 
First WEEK 
Seat Work 

Make a list of blend words. 
them as hat = h; pink = p. 

Divide a paper into columns of a given width. Copy the 
words of the reading. lesson’in columns, cut the words apart 
and arrange in the sentences of the lesson. 

Be sure to allow a few of the’pupils to read the lesson aloud 
before returning the words to the boxes 


Place the initial sound after 


Sense-Training — Touch 


Pupils close eyes. Distribute some of the coarsest and 
simplest sewing cards (the finished ones). Pupils endeavor 
to tell the design by the sense of touch. 


Language in connection with Sense-Training 


This is a ——. I hold ——. 
I am touching ——. My fingers tell me ——. 
I have, etc. 


Game “Cat and Mice.” (Relaxation.) 


Select small pupils for the mice. A large one for the cat. 
Mice retire to clothing closet or corner of the room. Cat pre- 
tends to sleep. Mice creep out and play about. Cat sud- 
denly awakes and creeps forward. Tries to catch mice. 
The one caught becomes the cat. 


Device for drill on difficult words and sounds 

Draw boxes on the board. Write a word or sound in each 
box. Tell the pupils they are Brownies whc must help the 
words to get out by repeating them correctly. 


Story: “Town Mouse and Country Mouse.’ 


Song: Eleanor Smith Music Course. 


Once a rat in London city 
Asked a country rat to dine; 
Cheese and bacon served he fitly, 
Pigeon breast and cakes and wine 
In a corner still and cosy, 
Host and guest together sat, 
When through window curtain rosy 
Who should spring but Mother Cat. 
* The poem, Apple Blossoms, published in the September issue in connection with 


this series, should have been credited to Silver, Burdett & Co. ‘The 
lishers of Nature’s Byways, by Nellie Walton Ford, from which the en A 


Book II. 








What a scamp’ring! 
What a flurry! 

One}fiew this way, one flew that; 
Leaving all in reckless hurry, 

Off to safety ran each rat. 

When again the friends were meeting 
Sober Country Cousin cried, 

“Visit me, we’ve simple eating, 
But we’ve peace worth all beside.” 


SECOND WEEK 

Seat Work 

Sew, cut, draw,a train. Write the p, p sound on the ob 
ject cut or drawn. 

Place all the words from the vocabulary boxes having the 
same sound together. The one who finishes first, wins. 

Count the number of times each word appears in the lesson 

Write the word as many times as it appears. 

Copy the sentences containing the new words. 


Sense-Training and Language 
Memory — Observation 

Select five or six children. Whisper to each the name of 
some small object in the room. 

Each child finds his object. After all have found the ob- 
jects assigned, the first child begins: 

“Miss —— told me to look for ~~ 

Second pupil, I have found - 

Continue in this way until all have spoken. 

Or 








Another pupil may say: 
“Miss told Mary to look for a cup.” 
all imitative sentences. 





Discourage 


Device for drill on difficuli words or sounds 

Draw railroad tracks. Write words on the tracks. Pupils 
pretend they are engines or trains. Mark off certain dis- 
tances as stations. Ask a pupil to travel to a certain station; 
that is, name the words contained within a certain space. 
As swoon as the first pupil stops let another begin. Some- 
times ask two to travel together. 


Songs: Eleanor Smith Music Course. 
Book I— “Bathing.” 
Book II — “The Train.” 


THIRD WEEK 

Seat Work 

Sew, cut, draw, fold or make with Milton Bradley gummed 
dots, a pail. 

Fold a bench. 

Place the pail on the bench, under the bench, beside the 
bench. 

Write: 

The pail is on the bench. 

The pail is under the bench. 

The pail is beside the bench. 
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Cut a girl and place her upon the bench. 

Write: The girl is on the bench or The girl sits on the 
bench. 

Cut boy and fan. 

Write: The boy has a fan, etc. 


Senes-Training Game — Development of dramatic instinct 


Pupils stand at sides of room. Perform actions represent- 
ing sounds, viz., the dove flaps its wings; the dog growls; 
the engine puffs. 

The remainder of the pupils are to select the proper 
sounds from the cards which have been arranged along the 
blackboard ledge. When they have made their selections 
they are to hand the card to the child impersonating the 
sound, 


Language 
Pupils make statements as: 
Mary said d. 
John was an engine. 
Cara played trolley and said ——. 


Device 


Telegraph poles with wires strung between, on the board. 
Words on wires representing birds. Birds fly away when 


. properly named. 


Mother Goose Rhyme — “‘ Jack and Jill went up the hill,” etc. 


FourtH WEEK 
Seat Work 


Prick, sew, draw, cut, a watch to represent ¢ sound. 

Show pupils how to make a circle, then arrange the num- 
bers as on a clock or watch. Make hands of black paper 
and fasten to the watch. 

Pupils select their favorite lessons. Make a list of all 
stock or blend words. 


Sense-Training 
Memory — Concentration 
Procure one or two clocks and watches. . Pupils close their 
eyes and distinguish between the ticking. Compare the 
watch and clock. Notice the difference — the similarity. 


Language 

Brief lesson on time. Count the numbers on the clock. 
Tell the pupils they represent the hours. Show them the hour 
hand. Pupils move the hour hand to different hours until 
they can locate them easily. As soon as they are familiar 
with the hours introduce the minutes. 

The lesson may be made more interesting by associating 
a special time with each hour, as: 

12 — dinner time. 

1 — school time. 


Finished Drawing — Santa Claus and Reindeer 
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3 — school dismissed. 
6 — supper time, etc. 


Device for drill 
Place perception cards on the desks of one or more aisles. 
Pupils on line. One child passes rapidly up the aisle, nam- 
ing the words as he passes. When he reaches the last seat, 
the next child follows. Continue until a certain number of 
pupils have passed up the aisle, then substitute new words. 
Caution — Use only the difficult words. 


Verse 
Sixty seconds make a minute, 
How much good can I do in it? 
Sixty minutes make an hour. 
All the good that’s in my power. 
Twenty hours and four a day, 
Time for work, and sleep, and play. 
Days three hundred sixty-five 
Make a year for me to strive 
Right good things each day to do 
That I wise may grow and true. 


Action poem — “The Swing Clock” 


It’s very hard to learn the hours the clock hands say, 
But I have learned to tell a few in a very pleasant way. 


When Mrs. Clock holds out her right and puts her left up straight, 
I know it’s time to go to school and so I’m never late. 


But when I see her hands reach up, till both look just like one 
I’m sure it’s time for closing bell, for dinner and for fun. 


When her left hand reaches out, her right hand pointing high, 
The big boys all come home from school. My, how the time 
does fly! 


When both hands point down I know it’s time for tea, 
I know it too by the empty place that’s way inside of me. 


But pretty soon the hands are pointing so (8 o’clock) 
Then ends the day, for I to bed must go. 


Of course it’s much more clever to tell a// hours of the day, 
But you know I’m such a little child I tell my time this way. 


The Dear Old Tree 


There’s a dear old tree, an evergreen tree, 
And it blossoms once a year. 

’Tis loaded with fruit from top to root, 
And it brings. to all good cheer. 


For its blossoms bright are small candles white, 
Andjits fruit is dolls and toys. 
And they all are free for both you and me 
If we’re good little girls and boys. 
— Luella Wilson Smith, in St. Nicholas 
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Morning Talk Program 


December 
HARMONIA TATE 


Mondays 
1 The First Christmas. 
2 Mary and Joseph Coming to the Inn, 
The Visit of the Wise Men. 
4 The Shepherds, 


Tuesdays 
1 The Christmas of Other Countries: England, Norway, 
Germany, Russia, Italy, etc. 


Wednesdays 
1 Picture Study — “‘The Sistine Madonna.” 
2 Raphael. 
3 Surprises. 
4 ‘Legend of the Nativity” — Van Dkye. 


Thursdays 

1 Home Gifts. Blessedness of Giving. 

2 Nature's Gifts. 

3 J. G. Whittier (his “Red Riding Hood”). 

4 “Snowbound” (older pupils use dramatization for 
entertainment). 


Fridays 
1 Evergreens — Holly, Mistletoe. 
2 Coal. Our Dependence on Sheep. 
3. The Birds’ Christmas Tree. 
Place close to schoolhouse and have heavily loaded 
with food. 


Motto 
“After all. After all, 
There are only three things 
Really worth while. 
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To do good, 
To be good, 
And always to smile!” 


Emblem — Star. 


Legend 


One of the most beautiful 
legends of the Nativity is in 
regard to the miraculous calm 
and silence of the Holy Night. 
Joseph, having left Mary in 
the cave, goes out to seek a 
nurse. “And I,” says he, “was 
walking and was not walking; 
and I looked up into the sky 
and saw the sky astonished; 
and I looked up to the pole 
of the heavens and saw it 
standing, and the birds of the 
air keeping still. And I looked 
down upon the earth, and saw 
a trough lying and work people 
reclining, and their hands were 
in the trough. And those that 
were eating did not eat, and 
those that were rising did not 
rise, and those that were carry- 
ing anything to their mouths 
did not carry it; but the faces 
of all were looking upwards. 
And I saw the sheep walking 
and the sheep stood still; and 
the shepherd raised his hand 
to strike them, and his hand 
remained up. And I looked 
upon the current of the river, 
and I saw the mouths of the 
kids resting on the water and 
not drinking, and all things in 
a moment were driven from 
their course.” 

— Van Dyke 














The Best of Christmas . 


BeErTHA E, BusH 


O presents and hung up stockings, 
And all those things are fine, 

But the love that’s shown at Christmas 
Is what makes the day divine. 
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Dear Child: 
“Just try to help each other; 
Do all you can for mother; 
Then Christmas will be merry, 
And your hearts be light and gay.” 
SANTA CLAUS. 
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A neat gift for the little ones. The card was printed at the local“office_and spac 
left for drawing or “ pasted on” picture. 
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Doll Day 


HARMONIA TATE 


Do the tiny brothers and sisters insist upon coming to 
visit school? Why not institute Doll Day? 

At this particular time the populace, under six years of 
age, is invited with dolls and entertained with a doll pro- 
gram. The program must be interspersed with nursery rhymes, 
followed with a yard reccss of “Little Peoples’” games. 

This is a nice, neat, complete plan of doing away with 
everyday visitations. From.December 25, the children look 
forward to the date when the Christmas doll may be carried 
to school. Mothers say, too, that this special day has revo- 
lutionized “keeping ‘dolly’ presentable for all occasions.”’ 

And what an alphabet day for the teacher! A chance of 
pleasant acquaintanceship, and such an opportunity for an 
impression of Good! So, dear teacher, be sure to relate your 
best story in your}best way. Of*course you can¥and will 
make up one about — dolls! 

Then have your photographer take a picture of the doll 
visitors. This may afford genuine: fun, for the “picture 
man’’ may forget and say “Look pleasant, now!” 

These photographs are inexpensive and are so dear to the 
child heart. 





Social Life in the School-room 


ISS CLISS, primary teacher in a certain Public 
M School, thought out a plan to train her pupils to 
meet naturally and pleasurably with others. 
She had charge of the First Grade, and so she 
planned a series of lessons on table etiquette. 

The children were taught to prepare the dining-room, and 
to lay the table. Were dishes necessary? No, children 
can use blocks, books, crayon and sticks in ‘‘ Make Believe 
Land;” although many will volunteer to bring dishes. 

The long work table was arranged in the school-room, 
the little chairs had been carefully dusted and placed around 
the table, and the eager little faces were beaming with joy, 
for Miss Cliss’s “‘ Luncheon Stories” were always enjoyed. 

Then Miss Cliss began the story of a Doll’s Dinner Party. 

It was just before Christmas. In one of the large stores 
in the city a beautiful doll lay shut up in a large box. The 
cover was kept lightly over the box, and poor dolly couldn’t 
see one thing. 

She could hear the little children as they chattered about 
the toys; she could hear the little girls asking about the dolls; 
but she couldn’t understand why that stupid clerk didn’t take 
the cover off the box where he was, and let the children see her. 

That same day a little girl who lived in the large house on 
the corner came to the store with her papa. 

Arabella, for that was the doll’s name, could hear Grace 
talking about a doll with blue eyes, golden hair, and one that 
could say, “‘if you please,” and “‘mamma.” 

She was just thinking she would like to see that little girl, 
when the clerk removed the lid from the box in which Ara- 
bella lay. 
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Arabella had golden hair and could say, ‘if you please,”’ 
so Grace soon carried her home to show her to brother Tom 
and mother. 

Arabella was so large and said “‘if you please” so prettily 
that these little folks resolved to give a ‘‘ Doll’s Dinner Party.” 

It was decided to have Arabella for the hostess, Tom for 
the host, and Grace to act as waitress. 

Seven other dolls were invited. There were Jack Spratt, 
Jack Horner, Marie, Nell, Dot, Jane and Miss Muffet. 

What things did Tom and Grace plan to do first ? 

Yes, after the dining room was cleaned, the table set, and 
food prepared they were all ready to enter the dining room. 

The seven dolls had been dressed, their faces washed and 
hair combed. 

As Tom was the host, what place did he have at the table? 
Grace was waitress, where was she seated? Arabella was 
hostess, where was her place? 

How,,did' they enter the dining room? Where did they 
stand until the signal was given to be seated ? 

When seated, what did each do? 

Yes, then each unfolded his or her napkin. Where did 
they put the napkin? For what is the napkin to be used? 

Grace told the dolls to sit up straight and to keep the chair 
on all four legs. What might happen if one rocks the chair 
while at the table? 

Jack Spratt was hungry and began to help himself. Grace 
told him that was not nice. What should Jack have done? 

Yes, if we all reach for things it causes confusion. 

Jane had her elbows on the table. Why wasn’t this a nice 
way to sit? 

Yes, and she might tip something over. 

After three or four were served the hostess began telling 
riddles. Nell spoke when she had her mouth full. When 
should she have spoken ? 

Grace told them to talk between mouthfuls. Grace asked 
them if it were polite to talk loudly. The dolls said, “No.” 
Why isn’t it polite to talk loud at the table? 

Jack Horner was telling a story. and Dot t- yen talking. 
Was this a nice thing for Dot to do? When should she have 
spoken ? 

Arabella finished her mush and wished for some more. 
When the waitress asked if she wished more, what did she say? 

Grace asked the dolls whether, if they were at a table where 
older people were, they would do :» much talking. What 
did the dolls tell her? 

Yes, it isn’t nice for little chiiuren to talk so much. They 
should give older people a chance to talk, and they should 
learn by listening. 

Some of the dolls were putting large spoonfuls of mush 
into their mouths. 

Did this look well? No, and besides Jack Horner almost 
choked by crowding so much into his mouth. 

Jack Spratt was obliged to hurry home, so he asked the 
hostess if he might be excused. How did he ask ? 

When luncheon was over each one folded the napkin and 
placed it by his or her plate. 

Tom and Grace declared they had had a good time, an 
would give a dinner party some other time. 
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From “Stories of the ‘Great Artists,” by permission of the Educational Publishing Company. 
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Christmas Festivities 
Etta MERRICK GRAVES 


A CHRISTMAS STORY 


Before the beginning of the holiday excitement, which is so 
contagious at Christmas time, the true spirit of Christmas was 
instilled into the children’s hearts by the Christmas story. 
It was told as a simple narrative of the coming of the dear 
Christ-Baby, greeted by angels who sang their songs, and by 
wise men who gave their gifts. ‘They loved the dear Christ- 
Child, who came to make everyone happy. We love him too, 
and sing our songs, and give our presents to make others 
happy on His birthday. (The birthday thought of the Mother 
Play, the “‘ Flower Basket,”’ led to this greatest Birthday.) 


THE TOyMAN’s SHOP 

The display of toys in the shops are of never ceasing delight 
to children. ‘The joy of seeing Santa, and telling him what 
they want, is a wonderful event in the experience of little 
folks. 

We celebrated by taking a trip on the electrics to the neigh- 
boring city, and each child was carefully “tagged,” in case 
one should stray away in the crowd. Santa had not arrived, 
but an image of him in an auto delighted their hearts. As 
they passed, two by two, down the store aisles, exclamations 
over dolls, drums, rocking-horses and toy pianos told which 
toy was the choice of girl or boy. 

The spirit was caught at its height, and next day a Toy- 
man’s Shop was built with enlarged bricks, three sides being 
enclosed, and a heavy piece of cardboard used for the roof, 
on which a low chimney was erected. 

Along the inside of the shop shelves were arranged real 
toys — a doll, Teddy bear, a hairy dog, cat, rabbit and auio- 
mobile — were placed for display to “customers.” A Teddy- 
bear Santa Claus disappearing down the chimney caused 
much amusement. (The Toyman’s Shop is seen at the left 
of the tree in the illustration. ) 


WRITING TO SANTA 


Of course Santa wants to know what each child would like, 
so we wrote him letters on real, lined letter-paper. The up 
and down “‘scribble” was made carefully on the lines, and 
kept neat, for “‘Santa likes neat letters, doesn’t he?” as one 
little child remarked. ‘I’m going to ask him to bring me an 
au’mobile,” said another, as they bent earnestly over their 
letters. The sheet was then folded over lengthwise, and the 
ends folded part way across and sealed with a Dennison 
“Santa Stamp” which would carry it to Santa, of course. 
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“From § ” (name of 
the child) was then added 
for identification la ‘er. 


HANGING UP THE STOCK- 
INGS 


The real Christmas-eve 
spirit was given by “Hang- 
ing up the stockings.” A 
make-believe fireplace was 
made by using a large strip 
of red lining on which the 
lines of bricks were painted 
with black ink. The effect 
of the opening of the chim- 
ney-place was gained by 
pasting a large square of 
black cartridge paper at the 
bottom. Andirons were 
cut from gilt paper and 
pasted against the black 
background. “A log of 
wood” of brown paper was 
also placed between the 
andirons. The chimney- 
piece was then complete. 

Stocking bags of colored 
tarletan bearing the child’s 
name were then pinned on strings which were stretched across 
the chimney for Santa to fill. These were filled with popcorn 
for the next morning’s surprise. Surely, Santa did come in 
the night! 


THE DOoLts’ CHRISTMAS TREE 


Gifts were made for father and mother and clothespin 
dolls were dressed in colored tissue paper to give to the chil- 
dren’s dolls. A square of tissue paper was rolled around the 
clothespin and the edge pasted down. A piece of raphia was 
then tied around the waist for a sash and a circular parquetry 
paper pasted on the head fora hat. All the dolls were marked 
with the name of the “ mother” or “ father”’ and “‘ put to sleep” 
in a box cover. 

A small Christmas tree can be made as attractive and won- 
derful in the eyes of the little children as a big one. From a 
neighboring wood the older boys cut down a little juniper tree 
about four feet tall. This made a dainty effect with its tiny 
silvery needles and close-set branches. It was put in a large 
jar filled with sand and placed on the sand-table. Cotton bat- 
ting was used to cover the jar and sand for the effect of snow, 
and presents were laid around the base of the tree as well as on 
it. The edges of the box were reserved for the doll guests 
who made a festive array. Children who had no dolls were 
asked to bring shawls which were folded and pinned together 
in the shape of a doll and were given as warm a welcome by us 
as the more beautiful dolls. After the excitement over the tree 
had subsided, the dolls were taken and lullabies sung to them. 


SANTA’S VISIT 


The older children were sure that Santa was coming, for 
one had taken a trip to the nieghboring city and had 
seen Santa, who “told him that he was coming to their 
school!” 

Since Santa’s word must hold good, in spite of difficulties 
in the way of procuring a visit from him, one of the boys of an 
older grade took the part. 

The letters were given back to the children, “in case Santa 
should come,’’ and all were sitting expectantly in a half circle 
when Santa’s bells were heard and a knock followed. As 
the door was opened in walked Santa into the very midst of 
the circle and the children rose and started back from him! 
Their fears were calmed as I gently drew Santa back and 
suggested that some of the children post their letters in his 
bag. When the ceremony was successfully accomplished 
Santa was asked to give each child a candy animal from the tree. 
Soon all was joy and confidence, and Santa departed, promis- 
ing “to come again next year.” 
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Christmas Bags of Raphia _Each of the weaving strands is twisted around the founda- 


tion cords forming a series of raised lines. 
N. M. PArRPoINt 


HE two new processes used in these bags and boxes 
are a form of weaving on foundation strands ar- 
ranged at regular intervals, and the Solomon’s knot, 
which is a square knot tied around a foundation. 

For this knot arrange four strands; use the two center ones 
as the foundation and those on the outside to tie the knot. 

The weaving used to cover the box and calendar mount re- 
quires two sets of holes,’directly over each other in a cardboard 
foundation; one at the bottom of the work and the other at 
the top. 


( 





ai 





ROUND SOLOMON’s KNot BAG 


Use a brass ring as the starting point for this bag, and at- 
tach the strands of raphia to it with the button hole stitch. 
Work with the Solomon’s knot for two thirds of the required 
depth, and finish with a series of bars made by drawing the 
strands straight down from the last knots, and tying at in- 
tervals with the over hand knot. 


DETAIL OF WEAVING 


SOLOMONS 
KNOT 


Start the foundation strand from the inside of the box 
through one of the lower holes, and have a knot in the end 
which will prevent it pulling through. Pass it over the upper 
edge and through the hole at the top, again from the inside, 
then along to the next hole where it will go in through the 





oe 2 
WS | 

“, In the last loop of each bar fasten a small ring through 
‘\ N which the draw string may be run. 


A Line the bag with some material of a contrasting color 
\ ) with the raphia. 


4 
vag SN SQUARE BAG OF SOLOMON’s KNoTs 
NVA; 4 NY This bag can best be made upon a cardboard foundation, 
IN| which should be a little larger than the finished bag is in- 
NZ yr 7 tended to be. 





hole and over the upper edge, and straight down to the hole 
at the lower edge, and along inside to the next hole. 

The inside of the finished object may be lined with Paper 
to hide the foundation strands. 
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(Continued on page 518) 
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From “Stories of the Great Artists,” by permission of the Educational Publishing Company. 
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(Continued from page 516) 

Tie a foundation cord along the top of the cardboard, 
and buttonhole onto it enough working strands to give four 
for each knot. Tie the knots at even distance apart, until 
the lower edge of the foundation is reached, then turn the 
card over, and repeat down the other side, until the founda- 
tion cord is reached, when all the strands must be tied to it. 

When the knotting is placed over the lining, tie the sides 
together. 

The draw string is passed through the top row of meshes. 


BAG OF BUTTONHOLE RINGS 
Make enough button-hole rings to form a double row all 
round the bag, and sew them together. Place them over the 
lining, and sew at both the upper and lower edges. 


Woven Box 

On a cardboard box arrange the foundation cords at regular 
intervals, and also on the cover. 

Start the weaving from the bottom and continue until the 
box is covered. Bands of color may be used with advantage, 
and the lower edge may be finished with a braid sewn in 
place, and a braided knob may be added to the cover. 

The foundation cords which show inside can be covered 
with a lining of colored paper. 


CALENDAR MOUNT 
Arrange the foundation strands at regular intervals, and 
weave upon them. Finish the edge with a braid, tie the 
calendar pad‘in place, and paste the support to the back of 
<< mount. 


Do.Lv’s BELT 


A belt for the favorite doll can be woven by using a ring 
for the starting point, and attaching the working strands by 
the button-hole stitch. Weave over one, under one, until the 
right length is obtained, when another ring is knotted in. 
When the belt is worn, fasten with a bow of ribbon. 





Possibilities of the Sand Pan 


Christmas was approaching and the scene in the pan must 
again be changed. The lessons during December seemed 
to be more interesting than those of any of the previous 
months, for what story do children love as they do the Christ- 
mas story?) % > as 

It furnished an abundance of material for seat work. 

The children traced around patterns of sheep and shep- 
herds. 

Then they cut these out. 

At another time, they traced around patterns of Mary, 
Joseph, and the donkey. These they also cut out and colored. 
During one of the clay modeling lessons, “houses of Bethle- 
hem” were made. 

Then came the arranging of the city and surrounding 
country in the,pan. The same moss was again used. In 
one corner of the pan, the “town of Bethlehem” was built, 
and leading up to it was a long, sandy road. Umbrella 
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plants made excellent palm trees and several of these were 
planted by the roadside. 

“Mary” and “ Joseph” appeared traveling toward “ Beth 
lehem.” 

On a hillside in the opposite side of the pan were shep- 
herds watching their sheep. 

When the story of the wise men was told, the scene was 
changed into a desert. All of the moss was removed from the 
table. One or two small pieces of glass showed, giving the 
idea of oases. 

A tent near one of these represented an Arab’s home. 

The three wise men, riding camels, appeared in the dis- 
tance. 

These had been cut out of cardboard by the children. 











For the Doll’s House 


GRACE M. PooRBAUGH 


Bed-room Furniture 


The furniture for the ‘‘yellow room” consisted of a bed, 
dresser, and two chiirs. 


BED 

Material — a light shade of cover paper 

Take three 9” squares. Fold each of these into 16 squares. 
Cut, fold, and paste one of these as indicated in Fig. I. Cut 
the second 9” square as indicated in Fig. IT. 

Paste the two halves together. Cut this as indicated in 
Fig. III. Use one half of Fig. III for foot of bed. Paste so 
that it leaves 1” to extend below the body of the bed and 2$” 
above. 

Cut the third 9” square in halves the same as Fig. II. 

Paste halves together. Cut as indicated in Fig. IV. 

Use this for head of the bed, leaving 1” extending below 
the body of the bed and 44” above. 

Cut legs and top any desired shape. 

DRESSER 

Material — cover paper same as bed. 

Take an 8” square. Fold this into 16 squares and cut as 
shown in Fig. IT. 

Fold and paste into a box 4 x 4” and 2” 
high. 

For the drawers, take two 8” squares. 
Fold each of these into 16 squares. Cut 
off a row of squares on each. Fig. II. 

Cut, fold, and paste each into an ob- 
long box 2 x 2 x 4”. 

Handles may be pasted on or paper 
fasteners used. 

Put the two oblong boxes into the 
square box. 

For the back, cut an oblong 4 x 7”. 
Paste this to the back of the dresser so 
that an oblong 3 x 4” willfextend above 
the box. 

This may be’ left as‘it is, or cut oval. 

Paste silver ‘paper upon the back in 
the form you wish the glass, 
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CHAIR 

Material — same as bed and dresser. 

Take an 8” square. Fold this into 
16 squares. Cut as shown in Fig. 1. 
Fold and paste into a box. Cut an ob- 
long 2x5”. Paste this on for the back. 
At the bottom, beginning about #” from 
each corner, cut an oblong aboutj 1” 
high, to form the legs of the chair.) ,. i 

At the top of the back of the chair, 
cut a small oblong, or round the corners, 
as an ornament. 

The furniture for the “blue room” 
consisted of a bed, dresser, rocker, and 
cradle. The bed and rocker which were 



























































CHRISTMAS IN THE DoLit House 


Now the children became anxious to 
know who should occupy the house. The 
teacher found that five or six of the little 
girls had small dolls. These dolls were 
to be notified that the house was ready 
for occupancy. The next day they came 
ready to go to housekeeping at once. 

These were busy days for them, too, 
for Christmas was near and the children 
of the doll family always expected a 
Christmas tree. 

Has it ever occurred to you how little 

i it takes to make ‘a child happy? This 

fact seemed to be impressed more than 

ever before upon the teacher’s mind as 

she noted the pleasure the little tree 
afforded the children. 

i It had been decorated with things the 
children had brought. 

For a week, they had been cutting dolls 
from catalogues and coloring their dresses. 
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= Toy wagons, drums, horns, etc., had also 

| been cut out. They had searched for 
= threads of tinsel and had cut out tiny 

‘ = gilt stars. é 





Out of paper strips, they had pasted 
paper chains which were so small you 
would wonder how they could make 
them. 


The tree had been placed in the library 
(Continued on page 537) 






































made of cornstalks have already been described. The material 
used for the dresser in this room was white cover paper. It 
was made in the same way as the one already described. 
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CRADLE 

Material — light blue cover paper. 

Take two 8” squares. Fold each of these into 16 squares. 
Cut as indicated in Fig. I. Fold and paste each into an ob- 
long box 2 x 2 x 4”. 

Stand one, on end, inside the other. This will form the 
hood. For rockers, use the row of squares cut off of Fig. I. —— 

Fold on black line and paste together to make the rockers 
stronger. Cut as indicated in Fig. II. Paste on cradle. 
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Runaway Fritz 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


Christmas Secrets 
SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS: Joe runs away from a circus 


and finds a home with Mr. and Mrs. Davis. He goes to school to Miss 
Raye in the little Locust Grove schoolhouse. Betty lives with her 
aunts. She goes to school, too. Betty’s Father sends hera dog. He 
turns out to be Fritz, the trick-dog, whom Joe had left behind in the 
circus. The day before Thanksgiving, Miss Raye loses her purse. 

While Mr. Martin waited outside, Miss Raye and Joe 
searched the schoolhouse and the woodshed. The purse 
couldn’t be found. 

““‘Perhaps it dropped from my muff,” Miss Raye said. 
She looked troubled. But she drove away with Mr. Martin. 
-.,.Monday morning, the search for the lost purse was be- 
gun all over again. The little Locusts looked through desks 
and lunch-boxes and in every nook and cranny. There was 
no purse. 

- ‘It was a green purse, wasn’t it, Miss Raye?” asked Joe, 
“with silvery corners? I saw you put it into your muff 
Wednesday morning.” 

; #‘ Yes, Joe,” said Miss Raye soberly. 

‘That night, twenty little Locusts went home and talked 
about the lost purse. And everybody talked and wondered 
and said “maybe this” and “‘maybe that.” But all the 
guessing didn’t find the purse. 

Perhaps, unless it was Miss Raye herself, nobody in Locust 
Grove thought so much about the purse as Joe did. If only 
he could find it and give it to Miss Raye. How her eyes 
would shine at him! It seemed as if her eyes didn’t shine 
at him at all now-a-days. 

But Christmas was getting so near that it was beginning 
to crowd everything else, glad and sorry, out of the way. 

One Friday morning, Betty fairly flew into the school- 
room. Her eyes were so twinkly and her cheeks so dimply 
that everyone knew something perfectly lovely was going 
to happen. But they were all surprised to see Miss Priscilla 
Blake behind Betty. 

‘Miss Raye,” said Miss Priscilla, ‘‘of course you know that 
next Friday will be Christmas. Now, Betty and I want you 
and all your pupils to come to the Blake House that evening 
to a Christmas party.” 

Before Miss Raye could say a word, forty little hands be- 
longing to twenty little Locusts began to clap softly. It was 
their way of thanking Miss Raye for happy little surprises, 
why not Miss Priscilla? Miss Priscilla bowed and bowed. 
When she found that nothing she could say was heard 
_ any way she went back to her carriage. And Molly 
Martin said afterward that her mouth was puckered almost 
like a real smile. 

That noon, Betty came to Joe. 

“Joey,” she said anxiously, “Father says I can give pres- 
ents to everybody at the party. And I must have a real 
Christmas tree. Do you s’pose we could take the old Davis 
horse and get it all by ourselves out of our woods? It would 
be such fun.” 

“Of course,” cried Joe. ‘I helped Mr. Davis cut Christ- 
mas trees to send away, last week. I know just how to do it.” 


Next morning, bright and early, a strange little procession 
went out of the Blake yard, up the road toward the pine 
woods. The old white Davis horse was harnessed to a 
wood sleigh. On a pile of robes, in her gray squirrel coat, 
hood, and mittens, sat Betty. Beside the sleigh, guiding the 
horse, walked Joe. Sometimes in front, sometimes far be- 
hind, sometimes scouring the snowy fields on either side, 
raced Fritz. 

Joe and Betty had never seen so beautiful a place as the 
pine woods that Christmasy morning. Pines, balsams, 
spruces, and hemlocks all were powdered with soft, fresh- 
fallen snow. Paths stretched away through the soft green 
gloom, unbroken white, save for prints of swift shy feet. 

It did seem that Fritz had never before been quite so 
happy. He sniffed the keen air. He ran on trails for some- 
thing, no one but himself knew what. He barked at saucy 
winter birds. He dug in the snow and made tiny blizzards. 
He capered about hollow stumps. He burrowed and rolled 
over and over in the snow. He helped select the prettiest, 
slimmest, straightest balsam. When the chopping began, 
he barked excited directions. Betty, meanwhile, sat on a 
stump and sang to herself. 

“T’ve got a secret — a secret —a secret,’ she caroled to a 
tune made up as she went along. 

Between blows of the axe, Joe listened. 

“* Joey can’t know — he can’t —he can’t.” Betty’s teas- 
ing face peered down at Joe from behind the trunk of a 
tall dark hemlock. 

Joe stopped chopping. 

‘“‘What kind of a secret?’’ he asked. 

*‘A Christmas secret —of course —of course,” trilled 
Betty. She flew down the path toward Joe, looking like a 
plump gray squirrel. 

‘Father’s in it—and Aunt Prudence and Aunt Priscilla — 
and — and somebody else. I won’t tell who.” 

“Do I know her?” asked Joe. 

Betty chuckled. 

“T won’t tell,” she sang, ‘I won’t — I won’t. 
loveliest secret.” 

By and by the Christmas tree was fastened on the sleigh. 
Betty mounted on her throne. Joe took the lines. And the 
procession went slowly back home. All the way, Betty sang 
teasing snatches about her secret. 

That same day, after dinner, Joe climbed the stairs to 
his little attic room. Here was Christmas only a week off 
and the air just full of secrets and gifts. And he hadn’t a 
single thing to give Betty, and not a cent to buy anything. 

Joe’s clever jack-knife was making a neat book-shelf for 
Mrs. Davis. But nothing of that kind would do for Betty. 
She had everything you could think of now. Why she, her- 
self, said there was nothing much she wanted, except a black 
pony or a real gold watch. 

Suddenly Joe rushed to the little table where he kept his 
school-books. He pulled open the drawer. He took out a 


Oh, it’s the 


ragged, gaudy pair of red stockings. They had been part of 
his circus outfit. 
It was the locket. 
Since Joe had known Mrs. Davis and Miss Raye and Betty, 
he hadn’t felt the need of the locket-lady’s smile. 


Down in the toe of one was something hard. 


But now, 
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when her eyes, dark and half-laughing, looked up at him, 
he wondered how he could have forgotten her for so long. 

“You're a pretty lady,” said Joe. “But you won’t mind, 
will you, if I take you out of the locket? I’m always going 
to keep you. But boys don’t need lockets.” 

So the locket-lady went back into the toe of the red stock- 
ing without the locket. That, Joe carefully washed and 
polished on one of the wool sheets on his bed. Then he did 
it up neatly and lay it by itself in the drawer. 

‘‘T don’t know about the letters on it,’ he said anxiously 
to himself. ‘But maybe Betty won’t mind.” 

Bright and early Christmas morning, a quick, sharp clatter 
of hoofs, a gruff bark, and a shrill “Merry Christmas, 
everybody!” brought Joe and Richard and Mrs. Davis to 
the porch to see Betty. There she was mounted on the 
dearest, shiniest, gentlest little black horse ever was. 

‘“‘She’s my Christmas gift from Father,” cried Betty. 
‘‘Isn’t she too good to be true? Her name is Gypsy and she 
doesn’t run away. Oh dear —I don’t dare stay a minute 
longer — I'll tell Joe the secret.” And before anybody could 
say anything, Betty had turned Gypsy around, and away 
they went up the hill, Fritz barking like mad. 

That night all the little Locusts went to the big Blake 
house to the Christmas tree. The little tree, with its trim- 
mings of tinsel and its twinkling candles, flashed and blazed 
as if it were trying to imitate the great fire in the fireplace 

Under the tree, were rows and rows of little, big, and 
middle-sized parcels all done up in pale-green paper and tied 
with red ribbon. 

When it was time to give out these parcels, Betty opened 
a door and whistled softly. In trotted Fritz. He wore a 
bow of holly ribbon on his collar. Betty put each parcel in 
Fritz’s mouth and called a name. Fritz held the gift care- 
fully and trotted about until whoever owned it took it from 
him. He didn’t wait long, you may be sure. 

After Fritz had carried the last package, Betty said, “‘There 
Fritzie, that’s every single thing — except this letter.” 

While Betty handed Fritz the letter, she laughed across 
the room at Joe. And Joe knew that the Secret was coming. 

‘Joe Marshall,” cried Betty. “‘Here, Fritzie, take it to 

oe.” 

, Fritz held the letter high in his best postman style. He 
trotted across the room. He laid the letter in Joe’s hand. 
Then he and everyone waited. Joe broke the holly seal. 
He drew out the letter. Slowly, he read it. 


‘‘Betty’s Father, Betty, and I, myself, think I really belong 
to you, more than to anyone else in the world. Please take 
me for your Christmas gift, and keep me, if you can. 

“RUNAWAY FRITZ.” 


It seemed as if Fritz as well as everyone in the room must 
know what the letter said. For all the little Locusts clapped 
their hands and cried, ‘‘ Merry Christmas!” over and over 
again. And Fritz was one big wag of delight. 

Joe couldn’t think of a word to say. He could only hug 
Fritz and look at Betty. But when they all trooped out to 
supper, he managed to get next to Betty. 

“TI say, Betty, your Secret is just splendid. He’s the best 
Christmas gift ever!” 

“T like mine,” said Betty. Aunt Prudence gave it to me 
just before the party. It’s the dearest locket. Where did you 
get it, Joey?” 

Joe looked at the locket shining on its slender chain. Be- 
fore he could answer, Betty whispered again: 

“It’s real gold, Joey, and my initials —” 

“Your initials?’ cried Joe. 

“Of course,” said Betty; “M. E. B.— Marian Eliza- 

eth Blake!” 
(To be Continued) 





Blow, wind, blow! 
Drift the flying snow 
Send it twirling, whirling overhead! 
There’s a bed-room in a tree 
Where, snug as snug can be, 
The squirrel nests in his cozy bed. 
—From “Winter Night” by Mary E. Butts 
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The Fairies’ Christmas Dinner 
ANNIE L. LANEY 
‘De you suppose the fairies have a Christmas 


dinner?” said little Bennie to his sister Nan. 
“T don’t know,” said Nan, “but let’s go and 
ask mamma; she always knows most everything.” 
So Bennie and Nan ran out to the kitchen where mamma was 
chopping mince-meat for the Christmas pies. “Oh, mamma, 
do the fairies have a Christmas dinner and what do they 
have?” asked the two in one breath. 

Mamma laughed. ‘Sit down here and pick the seeds out 
of the raisins and I’ll tell you.” So Bennie and Nan sat 
down and seeded the raisins while mamma told them all 
about it. ‘‘ Now first of all,” she said, ‘‘ you’ll want to know 
how a fairy’s house looks on the inside, won’t you ? 

“‘ Well, it has to have some chairs for the fairies to sit on, and 
what do you suppose they are? Can’t guess? Toadstools. 
They make just the loveliest little seats, but it’s pretty hard 
work sawing them down, and bringing them home. Once I 
saw some little fairy workmen sawing down toadstools and 
it took each one half a day to saw down one. They stopped 
for dinner, too. They had little fairy dinner pails and one 
little fairy man who couldn’t find his dinner pail had to carry 
his lunch done up in a red handkerchief. Yes, I think he 
was an Italian fairy. Well, that’s how they got their 
chairs. 

“Then for tables they just have some of the bigger, taller 
toadstools with a table-cloth on them. What’s the table-cloth ? 
Sometimes a fine lace one made out of a spider’s web. And, 
oh, they have cobwebby lace curtains too at every window. 

“The carpets? Oh, you remember how pretty the leaves 
were this fall? Red and green mixed with orange? Well 
the fairies each picked out one leaf, a bea-u-ti-ful one and 
sat down on it hard. That was to press it so it wouldn’t turn 
up when it was laid on the floor. Never was such a pretty 
carpet. 

“Oh, beds? Yes, they have beds. Mostly they’re like 
hammocks. They’re made of leaves too. You’ve seen 
leaves all curled up on trees, haven’t you, just like ready-made 
hammocks? Well, the fairies hang them up in their little 
rooms and swing and swing fit to make you dizzy. 

“And now the Christmas dinner. The cobweb lace table- 
cloth is on the table. Here comes a fairy with a little dish in 
her hand. Oh, I know, it’s an acorn cup and it’s filled with 
water. She’s putting tiny bits of holly in it and now she’s 
setting it in the middle of the table. My, but it looks pretty! 
What is she bringing next? Oh, a whole trayful of acorn 
cups all filled with white stuff. Snow Ice-Cream! Didn't 
you guess? 

“Fairies always begin their dinners backwards. Why yes, 
the little workmen fairies I was telling you about have their 
pie in the top of their dinner pails and their meat and potatoes 
in the middle. Then they begin at the top with the pie and 
eat right down to the bottom to the bread. After the snow ice 
cream they had little cups of coffee made out of brown flower 
seeds and steaming hot. They put a spoonful of steam on 
after the coffee is made so it’ll be nice and hot. 

‘“‘Next comes the blueberry pie made from berries they 
picked in summer and saved. After they ate that all the 
little children-fairies had to run out and wash their teeth. 
Such fun! Then —they had (you remember they’re eating 
their dinner backward, don’t you?) well, then they had — 
a fairy Turkey with stuffing. Not stuffing inside the turkey. 
It’s too long to wait to get it out. Fairy stuffing is always tied 
outside on top of the turkey’s back. Then you don’t have 
to wait solong. And then they had icicles with a hole through 
them and every hole was filled with— cranberry sauce. 
You could have as many icicles as you wanted only if you 
had too many your tummy felt sad. The fairies told me so. 
And last of all the plum-pudding all set on fire with fairy 
lights. Yes, you could eat the lights, too, and they wouldn’t 
burn you at all. 

“When the dinner was over all the fairies took hold of hands 
and danced round the table and round the table and round the 
table, so fast that nobody could tell which was which, and 
while they were dancing the table jumped up and cleared itself 
right off.” 
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Our Teddy Bear Christmas 


This year our Christmas work seemed to me to be especially 
successful. 

We determined in our Primary Grade to think of others and 
do something for some one else — not think all the time of 
“what I will get for Christmas.”’ So with this in mind the 
teacher bought a Christmas tree, which the children were to 
trim. 

When trimmed it was to be sent to twin boys in the neigh- 
borhood, both of whom had had paralysis; one could stand, 
with the help of the mother, but the other could not stand at 
all. 

They were six years old, old enough to come to school, 
but on account of this sickness were not able to leave home. 
The teacher told the children of the case and told them to tell 
their mothers; the result — books, candy, candles, cards, 
candy canes, mouth organs, pictures, popcorn balls, balls, 
apples, as well as beautiful Christmas tree decorations. Each 
child brought something, if nothing more than a picture card 
with a colored string to hang it by, thus having his share in 
the good work. When a child brought anything he hung it 
where he liked on the tree. 

The teacher had seen Teddy Bear Jumping Jacks, and 
with the help of some of the older girls, made each one of the 
children a Jumping Jack, but the children did not know this; 
it was a surpr'se. 

The day before the Christmas exercises the school room 
was decorated with paper chains and hanging from the picture 
moulding by a thread, at different lengths, were the Teddy 
Bears, one for each child. 

After the Christmas program on Friday the Bears were 
taken down; then such a gay time as the children did have, 
when they found the Teddy Bear “‘would go” (for by pulling 
a string the front and hind legs would move up and down). 

After the exercises were over two of the eighth grade boys 
came down, placed the Christmas tree on a sled and it soon 
reached the poor home where it was to make all the Christmas 
time bright and happy for the twin boys. 





Christmas Stockings 


Several times during December I have pupils practice 
cutting the things which they want for Christmas. Then, 
with the use of a pattern, each one draws and cuts a stocking, 
on which he pastes the things he most desires. These stock- 
ings are suspended by strings under a window where Santa 
Claus may find them. F. ¢. 
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How’ We Observed"Christmas 


All the children in school were to attend Sunday school 
entertainments, the majority of them were to take part. 

Our school closed December 23. 

The last ten days of school were practically filled wit): 
Christmas work. Yet no lessons were omitted and no work 


allowed after school hours. In morning exercises the Christ- 
mas story of the Bible was learned. Our music cons'sted 
almost entirely of learning Chrismas hymns and songs, 
Each language class learned one or more Christmas poems, 
also a story of Christmas in other lands. 

For seat work the children enjoyed weaving red and white 
mats (the second and third grades weaving patterns the first 
doing plain weaving.) ‘The mats were easily converted into 
sachets by folding neatly as envelopes and before pasting the 
fourth corner down, placing a bit of cotton batting sprinkled 
with sachet powder in the envelope. Drawing classes fur- 
nished bookmarks, bells, folders, cornucopias, and baskets. 

Tuesday evening each child was asked to bring to school 
the next day a pretty apple having a nice stem. At two o’clock 
Wednesday afternoon, to the children’s great surprise, the 
Janitor (who always enters heartily into the children’s pleas- 
ures) produced a small tree. Before the clapping had 
subsided in walked Santa Claus. He was one of our own 
boys wrapped in coat and cap borrowed for the occasion from 
a boy in the grammar room. On his back he carr'ed a 
pack containing popcorn and Teddy Bears (cookies). .After 
hearty applause the song ‘‘Tell Me What My Gifts Shall Be, 
Santa Claus,” was started and soon all were singing 
happily. - 

At the close of the song Santa Claus distributed corn, needles 
and thread to the older children, and cookie bears and yarn 
to the little ones. While the corn was being strung the yarn 
was tied around the necks of the bears. As each child suc- 
ceeded in tying the bear he was allowed to hang him on the 
tree. The same plan was adopted with strings of popcorn. 
Bears and popcorn strings were numerous enough to reach 
each pupil, The children were asked if there was anything 
else they wished to place on the tree. ‘Let’s tie strings on 
our apples and hang them,” came in answer, and the sug- 
gestion was acted upon. 

Soon came inquiries of ‘‘ May we put on our bookmarks ?”’ 
etc., etc. What Christmas articles had been made were 
produced and each child asked to keep from his own the 
best for home. With the rest he was allowed to do what he 
chose. 

When articles were disposed of, the question, ‘‘Shalt we take 
the things off now?” met with objections. Very quickly a 
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usually silent little girl raised her hand and asked, ‘‘Can’t we 
speak our pieces?” 

Stories, songs and poems were lustily applauded. Before 
the impromptu program was finished it was time to unload 
the tree. This was done by Santa Claus and the four boys 
whom he chose to help him. With happy hearts and voices 
the children left for the Christmas vacation. 

A PRIMARY TEACHER 





Christmas in a Country School 


I considered our Christmas at school a great success and 
will tell you about it. I have the five lower grades in a country 
district. 

The boys got a good-sized cedar tree and set it three days 
before Christmas. The pupils all made something to trim 
the tree. ‘he primer folks colored and cut out stockings, 
bells, stars, crescent moons and animals which I had hekto- 
graphed for them on heavy paper. The older pupils took 
patterns of many of these things and covered them with tin- 
foil. From pink crepe paper they made poinsettias which 
looked very pretty in the dark green cedar. A dozen yards 
or more of popcorn were strung by the pupils. With the ex- 
ception of some tinsel and tinseled figures, brought by the pu- 
pils, the tree was entirely made by them. The making was 
the great joy to them. 

Throughout the month of December the story of the “Christ 
Child” was used for Morning Talks and through various 
other stories I tried to impress the beauty of a simple Christ- 
mas given in love and sacrifice for others. 

I had “The Old Woman in the Shoe” and “Santa Claus” 
from the “Mother Goose Exercise” distribute the stocking 
(which I had made for the pupils) at the end of our Christmas 
exercise. For the afternoon the pupils brought in all the 
little children in the neighborhood and many of their parents. 
I think I never saw a happier school than went home 
that day. 

MARTHA WINKLER 





December Problems for Little Ones 
Mauve M, GRant 


Santa Claus brought Anna a string of beads for her doll. 
There were sixteen beads on the string. Half of them were 
blue and the other half yellow. How many were blue and 
how many were yellow? 

Make a string of sixteen beads and color them alter- 
nately blue and yellow. , 


Harry had a box containing a dozen and a half red candles, 


He gave Emma four of them. How many candles had Harry 
left ? 

Make a row of half a dozen red candles. 

Alice has a picture book that contains fifteen pages. There 
is a picture on every page. If Alice has looked at six pages, 
how many more are there left for her to look at ? 

Draw a picture of a book. 

Sammie had a new pencil box for Christmas. 
seven pencils in it and he bought six more. 
pencils did Sammie have in his box? 

Make a picture of a pencil box. 

Daisy had eleven chocolate candies. Fred gave her five 
more. How many did she have? If she gave her sister 
Kate four of them, how many would she have left ? 

Make in a row the number of chocolate candies Daisy 
would have left. 

Mr. Field bought a dozen oranges. He gave three to 
George, two to Mabel, two to Jessie, and one to little Horace. 
How many oranges did Mr. Field have left? 

Draw and color the number of oranges he had left. 


There were 
How many 





Christmas Booklets 
Atice Cook FULLER 


For the little tots, too small to make much of a variety 
at Christmas time, an enterprising teacher adopted the 
following plan: 

Each child was asked to bring a nickel, the use of which 
was to be a “secret” from mother. 

With this money was purchased for each child sufficient 
booklet paper to cover a booklet and make five inner leaves 
seven by nine and a half inches. The following Perry Pic- 
tures were purchased in sufficient quantities, five and a haif 
by eight inches, and pasted carefully by the children on the 
inner leaves: 


No. 367 ‘Holy Night” (Drescen), by Correggio. 

No. 820 “Rest in Flight,” by Knaus. 

No. 322B. ‘Sistine Madonna” (detail), by Raphael. 

No. 797L. ‘Christ Blessing Little Children,” by Hof- 
mann. 

No. 801 “The Christ,” by Hofmann. 

No. 1101 “Christ and The Fishermen,’ by Zimmer- 
mann. 


A small picture of Christ decorated the lower right hand 
corner of the cover, and a gilt star, pasted at the centre near 
the back, had rays painted in gilt, giving a very pretty effect. 

The booklet was punched, and tied with a small silken 
cord. These gifts were given to the child’s parents as the 
Christmas surprise. 
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Atice E. ALLEN 


(They try a sledge) 


The winter came — a sledge they bought. 
Through dingles and through dells, 
Where snow lay deep they slipped along 

With tinkling, tinkling bells. 


The snow came down, the snow came up, 
They drove a reindeer swift, 

And oft the Puppy had to help 
To pull them through a drift, 


But peering up, on Christmas Eve, 
Close to the dipper’s handle 

They spied the moon, and it had turned 
Into a Christmas Candle! 





A Christmas Finger-Play 


BerTHA E. BusH 


One, two, three, four, 
Five, six, seven, eight, 
Nine, ten, eleven, twelve, 
Chimes the sleepy clock; 
Listen! ? Someone’s coming! 
I don’t hear any knock.3 
Look! look! 4 Down the chimney 
Or through a door ajar 5 
Santa Claus is coming 
Where the children are. 
Children snugly sleeping,® 
Tucked up in their beds; 
Empty stockings dangling 7 
Very near their heads. 
Santa peers ® at each child; 
Then his pack unslings,9 
And while he fills the stockings *° 
This is the song he sings, 
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SONG OF SANTA CLAUS ™! 
(TuNE: “What Fairylike Music’’) 


The children are sleeping; 
Their stockings I’ll fill; 

For this I come speeding- 
O’er valley and hill. 

O sleep soundly, children; 
Your eyes shut up fast; 

For if you are waking 
Then I must go past. 


MOTIONS 
Hand imitates a clock striking twelve times. 
Hand to ear, listening. 
Shake head as if puzzled. 
Point excitedly up. 
Hands placed together and opened like a door. 


Fingers of left hand laid out on right hand like children lying in 


Hands loosely dangled for stockings. 


Let one hand shade the eyes and peer around as if looking to see 


whether children are awake. 


9 
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It 


One 


Any 





Motion of filling stockings. 


Arms outstretched or swayed back and forth in time to the 
music as if trying to rock to sleep a baby who showed signs of waking. 
The children will greatly enjoy dramatizing this song with 
twelve strokes of the teacher’s bell for clock-strokes, and a small, live 
Santa Claus, decked out in whatever furry garment the. cloak room 
affords, and stealing from one desk to another where the children lie 
sleeping, putting down a handful of popcorn on each desk while he sings. 





Teddy Bear Game 


L. ROUNTREE SMITH 
(Book rights reserved) 


child standing inside the circle with a Teddy Bear (sings) 


Oh, who will take my Teddy Bear, 
For he is not wise, 

He does not like to go to bed, 
And he often cries. 


child, as Sandman, marches in and out between the chil- 


dren, and finally sings 
Oh I will take your Teddy Bear, 
I scatter sand, you know, 
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Then he will close his sleepy eyes, 
To dreamland he will go. 


(Both children now pass in and out, between children who 


are in the circle, and Sandman tries to catch the first child.) 


All the children shake finger of right hand and cry 
Teddy Bear, take care, take care, 
Teddy do not cry, 
Teddy Bear take care, take care, 
The Sandman’s passing by! 


(If Sandman captures the first child he takes her place, 1} 
not, she returns to centre of circle and sings again.) 


Game of Teddy Bear 


L. ROUNTREE SMITH TuHos. B. WEAVER, 1909 
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Waking Up Game 


L. ROUNTREE SMITH 
(Book rights reserved) 


Several children stand inside the circle, they kneel with eyes 
closed, the mother stands beside them and sings 


Children dear, will you wake up, 
Will you wake up, will you wake up, 
Children dear, will you make up, 

So early in the morning ? 


Sleepy children (sing) 
What will you give us if we wake up, 
If we wake up, if we wake up, 
What will you give us if we wake up, 
So early in the morning? 


Mother (sings) 
I'll give you some roses sweet, 
If you’ll wake up, if you’ll wake up, 
[I'll give you some roses sweet, 
So early in the morning. 


Sleepy children 
What will you give us if we wake up, 
If we wake up, if we wake up, 
What will you give us if we wake up, 
So early then at noon time? 


Mother 


I'll give you some apple sauce, 

If you’ll wake up, if you’ll wake up, 
I’ll give you some apple sauce, 

So early then at noon time. 
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Waking-up Game 


L. ROUNTREE SMITH 
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Sleepy children 
What will you give us if we wake up, 
If we wake up, if we wake up, 
What will you give us if we wake up, 
So late then in the evening? 

Mother 
I’ll give you a crooked stick, 
If you’ll wake up, if you’ll wake up, 
I’ll give you a crooked stick, 
So late then in the evening. 


Children in the circle (clap hands and sing) 
Lazy children, do wake up, 
Do wake up, do wake up, 
. Lazy children, do wake up, 
So early in the morning. 


(The sleepy children now get up and choose others to take 
their places, the game continues as long as desired.) 





A December Spelling Lesson 
BerTHA E. BusH 


(For nine very small children each carrying a letter carefully con- 
cealed. As the letters are pronounced, they are held up to sight ) 
All 
The nicest word there is to spell 
Is just the one we mean to tell; 
The nicest day of all the year 
Is this one we will show you here. 


Each in turn holding up letter 


Cc 
H 


All together Christmas! 





Who gives to whom hath naught been given 
His gift in need, though small indeed, 

As is the grass-blade’s wind-blown seed, 

Is large as earth and rich as heaven. 
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crayons. The language work in con. 
nection with these charts may consist of 
any selections appropriate to Christmas 
time. We teach “Why Do Bells for 
Christmas Ring,” and many other 
poems. 


Bedtime 


ELIZABETH ELLIs SCANTLEBERRY 


The little stars are all awake 
When I am put to bed; 

They wink at me and seem to say, 
“Good-night, you sleepy-head.” 


When morning comes I look and 
look, 
But they are gone away — 
So far away I cannot see — 
I wonder where they stay. 


I s’pose the daylight is their dark, 


IV And that the Lady Moon 
A L She calls to them, ‘‘ My children dear, 
. J. 2. : ’T will be your bedtime soon!” 

P “HIS month the first chart is composed of red and green 

bells. These bells may be cut either from green And when she tucks the pretty clouds 

and red paper or from the plain paper colored these All ’round them, nice and tight, 

colors. (See illustration No. 18.) The second If I could wake in time I’d say, 
chart is made up of fire-places cut from red paper, and ‘Ho, sleepy-heads, good-night!” 


mounted on green paper. On the fire- 





places may be hung stockings cut from 
any light colored paper. (See illustra- 
tion No. 19.) The next chart has-green 
Christmas trees of different sizes with 
white candles and small red and green 
bells pasted on the trees. (See illustra- 
tion No. 20.) 

The finished chart consists of a red 
fire-place with stockings hanging from it, 
cut from light paper. At one side is a 
Christmas tree. Upon it are candles 
and little bells. Andirons may be cut 
if one wishes. For the construction 
work a red fire-place is folded, and 
placed on a foundation. At one side 
a Christmas tree is pasted. 

To fold the fire-place: Lay an oblong 
8x5”, the long way from left to right, 
on the desk. Fold a lap about one- 
fourth of an inch wide at the top of paper. 
Keep paper folded. Turn paper around 
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the long way up and down and fold down 
an inch. Keep folded. Fold down 





another inch and keep the paper folded. 
Turn paper directly around and fold 
down an inch. Keep paper folded. 
Fold down another inch and keep paper 
folded. Open folds. Hold the paper in 
left hand the long way up and down. 
Cut up on the inch folds, 7. ¢., cut up 
twoinches. Turn paper directly around 
and cut up on opposite fold two inches 
or as faras folded. Fold the inside fold 
in and the outside fold out. Do sare 
on opposite side. Fold down the shelf 
and fold up the lap. 

This fire-place will stand in place 
without pasting. If the shelf seems too 
long a little may be cut from each side. 
Paste the stockings on the shelf. Cut 
the green tree with a tab and double 
paper for trunk so it will stand erect on 
foundation. The children may now 
draw the picture with the colored 2 —_ 
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- FOR CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


NORRIS 


DESIGNS 
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ART 
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STENCILS A 


























For Stencilling Covers, Doilies, Curtains, 
Cushions, Wall Paper, Costumes, etc., etc. 


FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 


Series I and II Price, 30 cents each 


One of the Greatest Gifts 


Enthusiasm together with the power to enthuse is one of the 
greatest influences in life. Among children it is a wonder worker. 
In these books, we bring not only the fire of the people who wrote 
them, but, in the men they’ve brought to life, we bring a further 
power —an individual power to stimulate and uplift. 


New Books 


MACE’S PRIMARY HISTORY 
STORIES OF HEROISM 
Children feel the stir and power of it. They see as boys and 
men, the heroes who have made the nation great. With all the 
patriotism in them stirred to the utmost, they would strive toward 
the standards that make for great things. 


NAPOLEON, THE LITTLE CORSICAN 
By Esse V. Hathaway, Instructor in English in Marshalliown, lowa, 
High School 
No child’s story could make a stronger appeal. The pathos of 
circumstance, the courage, tremendous mental reach of the boy 
Napoleon touch vitally. He grows — grows, leads his comrades 
in battle, commands the armies of France, conquers the world of 
Europe, dies — in exile. 
THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS 
Retold by Katherine Lee Bates of Wellesley College 
The Canterbury Pilgrims bring a band of merry revelers to the 
child — bring “‘a brilliant day in the English spring,”’ as Warton 
says of Chaucer. If possible, Miss Bates has made more clear 
“the day” by presenting in the most delightful of modern Eng- 
lish the full charm of the original. 


Anent the Pole 
ESKIMO STORIES, VIKING TALES, NORSE STORIES 


Give vividly in story and picture things of interest among the 











Northern peoples. 


L. E. NORRIS, 54 Clayton Street, Dorchester, Mass. Rand McNally & Company 
E. S. SMITH, 228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago Chicago New York 





























MONTH BY MONTH BOOKS 


By SARAH H. WILLIS and FLORENCE V. FARMER 


These volumes place at the disposal of the primary teacher a rich supply of excellent material suited 
to the season and selected for its adaptability in correlating Nature Study to Reading, Language, Draw- 
ing, Construction Work and so on. There are many illustrations, together with blackboard sketches, 
calendar designs, etc. Both the quality of the material and the convenience of arrangement will 
recommend these books to the practical teacher. 


In cloth: Autumn $1.25 Winter $1.25 Spring, $1.50 The set $4.00 
In paper: Ten monthly volumes 25 cents each The set $2.50 


DAY BY DAY 


IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOL 
By ALICE MAUDE BRIDGHAM : 


A series of desk books for the teacher. A plan is outlined for each day in the school year. The 
plans are flexible and may either be used just as presented or adapted to conform to the teacher’s own 
ideas. They offer helpful suggestion without any sacrifice of originality or individuality of method. 
The books contain work on Dictation, Drawing, Language, History, Geography, Nature Study, etc. 
There are lessons on Animals, Birds, Fruit, Insects, Weather, Calendars, People, Occupations, Direc- 
tion, Paper Folding and Cutting, Flowers, Trees, etc. 


In cloth: Autumn $1.25 Winter $1.25 Spring $1.50 The set $4.00 
SPECIAL OFFER 
Either set in cloth $4.00) Both 
TEACHER’S MAGAZINE, For Primary Grades, one year $1.00; $4.00 
$5.00 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, NEW YORK 




















TO OUR READERS — If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers, and most of them ‘can hope only to get you interested by their 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them @ chance to tell their story in full by writing them, and do it now. 
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ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 


These books of entertainments and exhibitions contain readings, recitations, dialogues, drills, tableaux, 


pantomimes, monologues, etc. 


Many of the books are made up of original material written expressly for them, 


and all are prepared by persons of experience and established reputation in this line of work. 





Children’s Speakers 
TINY TOT’S SPEAKER. By Misses Rook 


& Goodfellow. Contains more than one 
hundred and fifty pieces of only a few lines 
each, expressed in the simplest language. 
For the wee ones. Paper _ binding, 
15 cents. 





LITTLE PRIMARY PIECES. By C. S. 
Griffin. It is a big day for the small per- 
son when he “speaks his piece.”” Here are 
over one hundred short, easy selections, 
mostly new, and all the very best. For 
children of five years. Paper binding, 
15 cents. 


CHILD’S OWN SPEAKER. By E.C. & L. J. Rook. A collection 
of Recitations, Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues, and Tab- 
leaux. Contains over one hundred pieces, many of which were 











specially written for this book. For children of six years. Paper 
binding, 15 cents. 
PRIMARY RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. A_ veritable 


storehouse of short rhymes and brief paragraphs adapted to the age 
when the aspiring speaker first selects his own piece. For children 
of seven years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


LITTLE PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. A 
superior collection of recitations for little people, mostly in verse and 
ranging in length from four to twenty lines. For children of nine 
years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


PRIMARY SPEAKER. By Amos M. Kellogg. This volume contains 
200 carefully selected pieces for just that age when the child’s natural 
diffidence makes the right piece very necessary. For children of ten 
years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By E. C. & L. J. Rook. This 


book is composed of bright, cheery, and wholesome recitations by the 


most popular authors. For children of twelve years. Paper 
binding, 15 cents. 
PRACTICAL RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. Contains 


recitations of exceptional merit, carefully arranged for grammar 
grades and ungraded schools. Longfellow, Lewis Carroll, 
Bryant, Farrar, Heine, Saxe are among the contributors. For chil- 
dren of thirteen years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ RECITATIONS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. An 
excelleat collection of fresh and crisp recitations adapted to the vari- 
ous needs of young people’s entertainments. For children of fourteen 
years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


PRACTICAL DECLAMATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. Contains 
a hundred short declamations, every one of which has been tested and 
proven to be meritorious. All are short and easily understood. 
For children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


Children’s Dialogues and Entertainments 
LITTLE PEOPLE’S DIALOGUES. By Clara J. Denton. All new 


and original. Everything bright and fresh and arranged for special 
days and seasons as well as for general occasions. For children of 
ten years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


PRACTICAL DIALOGUES’ By Amos M. Kellogg. A varied, well- 
balanced book, which teaches young people something worth while, 
and provides also for a laugh at the right place. The dialogues are 
all simple, and easily learned. For children of twelve years. Paper 
binding, 25 cents. 

HOW TO CELEBRATE THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS. By 
Alice M. Kellogg. The real jolly spirit of the great holidays is 
in every page. Complete programs for Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
and Autumn. For children from five to fifteen years. Paper 


binding, 25 cents. 





== THE PEN 


CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS. By Alice M. Kellogg. Here are 


gathered together carols, new and quaint, plays, tableaux, and char- 


ades. Besides there are many plans for Christmas parties. All new 
and novel. For children of five to fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 
cents. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ 


DIALOGUES. By Charles 
C. Shoemaker. 


Everything specially written 
for this volume. One of the best dialogue 
books in print. For children of fifteen years. 


Paper binding, 25 cents. 


NEW YEAR AND MIDWINTER EXERCISES. 
By Alice M. Kellogg. Contains drills, exer- 
cises, plays for celebrating winter holidays and 
birthdays, programs for parties, all designed to 
make jolly this trying season of the year. For 
children from ten to fifteen years. Paper 
binding, 25 cents. 


SUCCESSFUL ENTERTAINMENTS. By Willis N. Bugbee. This 
book is brimful of original dialogues, drills, tableaux, pantomimes, 
parades, medleys, etc. There is not a dull or uninteresting piece 











in the whole collection. For children of five to fifteen years. Paper 
binding, 25 cents. 
YOUNG FOLKS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 


Contains Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Pantomimes, Tambourine 
and Fan Drills, Tableaux, etc. All specially prepared, directions 
simple, everything taking. For children of five to fifteen years. 
Paper binding, 25 cents. 


EASY ENTERTAINMENTS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Composed 
of a number of original and simple plays, short comedies, and 
other attractive entertainments, all easily produced, and sure of suc- 
cess." For children of five to fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 
cents. 


DRILLS AND MARCHES. By E. C. & L. J. Rook. Everything 
specially prepared for this volume. Contains Broom Drill, Hoop 
Drill, and March, Mother Goose Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, 
New Tambourine Drill, etc. Fullest directions and success of every 
drill assured. For children of five to fifteen years. Paper binding, 
25 cents. 


Humorous Speakers and Dialogues, Drills, 
Tableaux, Monologues, etc. 


GOOD HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. 
By Henry Firth Wood. Many of the pieces 
make their first appearance in this volume, while 
a number of others are original creations of the 
compiler. No reader wishing to keep abreast 
of the times can afford to be without this book. 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE HUMOR. For Readings and Recita- 
tions. By Charles C. Shoemaker. One of the 
best and most popular humorous recitation books 
ever published. Contains many of the best 
humorous selections in print. Every piece is 
a gem and there is not a coarse one among them. 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 





CHOICE DIALECT. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles C. 
Shoemaker. Contains selections in all dialects, such as Irish, Scotch, 
French, German, Negro, etc., representing all phases of sentiment, 
the humorous, pathetic, and dramatic, and all the very best of their 


kind. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
COMIC DIALOGUES. By John R. Dennis. This is the “something 


real funny” that young people like; but there is nothing coarse in 
it. The dialogues are suitable for school and church use by two 
to a dozen children. Some of them are: Innocents Abroad, Art- 
ist’s Dream. Aunt Dinah and Columbus, Strictly Confidential, 
etc. Paper Binding, 30 cents. 


ONE HUNDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS 


The standard for a generation. 
Something for every age, every occasion, every sentiment. 
unsurpassed for variety and freshness of material. 


Thirty-nine numbers —3900 selections. 
The selections are 
Every piece selected, tested 


and prepared by experts. These books will provide a complete program for any 
entertainment in the school, home, church, lodge or club. Each number, paper 
binding, 30 cents. Full set, $7.80. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent prepaid 
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FOR CHRISTMAS 


Provision has been made for every age and occasion where an entertainment is to be given, and some- 
thing will be found to meet every conceivable requirement. A number of the books are graded according to 
the ages of the children, and others are composed entirely of material for a special kind of entertainment. 


= CHOICE DIALOGUES. By Mrs. J. W. spRING AND SUMMER SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. By Alice 


Shoemaker. This is doubtless the best 
all-round dialogue book in print, being 
adapted as it is to the Sunday-school or 
day-school, to public and private enter- 
tainments, and to young people or adults. 
Each dialogue specially written for this 
book. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

HUMOROUS DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. 

By Charles C. Shoemaker. 
All the dialogues are clean, bright, and 
taking, and sure to prove most successful 
in their presentation. They can be given 
on any ordinary stage or platform, and 
require nothing difficult in the way of 
costume. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

CLASSIC DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
Contains scenes and dialogues selected with the greatest care 
from the writings of the best dramatists. It is rarely, if ever, 
that such a collection of articles from the truly great writers is found 
in one volume. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

STERLING DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. The dialogues 
in this book were chosen from a large store of material, the contribu- 
tions having been received from the best qualified writers in this 
field of literature. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

MODEL DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. Every dialogue is 
full of life and action. It is composed of the best contributions of 
more than thirty of the leading writers, and is so varied as to suit all 
grades of performers. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

STANDARD DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander Clark, A.M. In 
variety of subject and adaptation to occasion this book has special 
points of merit, and the dialogues will be found both interesting 
and instructive. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

SCHOOLDAY DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander Clark, A.M. Con- 
tains much good material for the young folks as well as for the 
older people, and furnishes a great range and diversity of sentiment. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 

POPULAR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett. Provision is made 
for young and old, grave and gay. ‘The subjects are well chosen, and 
the dialogues are full of life and sparkle. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

EXCELSIOR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett. Contains a wide 
variety of new and original dialogues expressly prepared for this 
work by a corps of especially qualified writers. aper binding, 
30 cents. 

FANCY DRILLS AND MARCHES. By Alice 
M. Kellogg. More than fifty new ideas — 
drills, marches, motion songs and action 
pieces. Among them are a Sifter Drill, 
Ribbon March with Grouping and Posing, 
Hatchet Drill, Pink Rose Drill, Zouave 
Drill, Wreath Drill and March, Glove 
Drill, Tambourine Drill. Paper binding, 
30 cents. 

IDEAL DRILLS. By Marguerite W. Mor- 
ton. A collection of entirely new and 
original drills, into which many unique 
features are introduced. There are nearly 
one hundred diagrams illustrating the 
movements. Among the more popular and 
pleasing drills are the Brownie Drill, Taper - 
Drill, Maypole Drill, Rainbow Drill, Tennis Drill, Easter Drill, 
Ring Drill, and Scarf Drill. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

EUREKA ENTERTAINMENTS. The weary searcher after new and 
novel material for entertainments will, upon seeing this book, ex- 
claim, “I have found it” — found just: what is wanted for use in 
Day-school, Sunday-school, at Church Socials, Teas, and other 
Festivals, or for Parlor or Fireside Amusement. Paper binding, 
30 cents. 

SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES. By Amos M. Kellogg. Almost every 
week in the school year has its birthday of a national hero or a great 
writer. Washington, Michael Angelo, Shakespeare, Longfellow, 

Holmes, Browning, and Emerson are among those whom children 
lear: to know from this book, and the great holidays are not 
forgotten. Paper binding, 30 cents. 




















SHOEMAKER’S BEST SELECTIONS 


A library of the world’s best literature, arranged for public speaking- 
The great masters of fiction, poetry, drama, history, oratory and debate are 
represented by their best examples. About eighteen hundred pieces and every 
selection a gem. No other books are so well adapted to the use of the elocu- 
tionist, professional or amateur. Twenty-seven numbers. Each, paper binding, 30 


cents. Full set, $5.40. 


pon receipt of price to any address 


OMPANY, 902 Arch St., Philadelphia 


M. Kellogg. For each warm weather holiday, including May Day, 

Memorial Day, Closing Day, there are ten to thirty new suggestions. 

Tableaux, pantomimes, recitations, marches, drills, songs, and special 

me provide exactly the right kind of material. Paper binding, 
cents. 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS FOR READINGS AND RECITATIONS. 
By Rosamond Livingstone McNaught. Sunday schools, day 
schools, the Home Circle, all demand good material for Christmas. 
This book contains just what is wanted. Every piece is absolutely 
new, not a single one having been previously published. It con- 
tains nothing but Christmas recitations in prose and poetry, suited 
to young and old, and for any kind of Christmas entertainment. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 

HOLIDAY SELECTIONS. For Readings and Recitations. By Sara 
S. Rice. The selections are specially adapted to Christmas, New 

rear’s, St. Valentine’s Day, Washington’s Birthday, Easter, Arbor 
Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving, etc. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 

HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS. By Charles C. Shoemaker. Con- 
tains many original exercises, dialogues, and novel entertainments 
suitable not only to the Christmas Holidays, but also to Easter, 
Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving, etc. Paper binding, 
30 cents. 

SELECT SPEECHES FOR DECLAMATION. 
By John H. Bechtel. A volume especially 
prepared for college use and containing a 
superior collection of short prose extracts 
from the leading orators and writers of all 
ages and nations. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


TEMPERANCE SELECTIONS. For Read- 
ings and Recitations. By John H. Bechtel. 
This collection comprises speeches from 
the most eminent clergymen, lecturers, and 
writers of the century, and contains good, 
stirring recitations, adapted to every kind 
of temperance occasion. Paper binding, 30 
cents. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL SELECTIONS. For Readings and Recitations. 
By John H.° Bechtel. An excellent collection of 150 pieces of un- 
usual merit, suited to Sunday-school Concerts, Christian Endeavor 
Societies, Young Men’s Christian Associations, Anniversary Occa- 
sions, etc. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. Composed of originally 
prepared responsive exercises, dramatized Bible stories, dialogues, 
recitations, etc., adapted to all kinds of anniversary celebrations or 
other public exercises connected with Sunday-school work. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 

MONEY MAKING ENTERTAINMENTS. By Misses Rook and 
Goodfellow. There is no better way to raise money for church, 
schcol, or benevolent purposes than by means of entertainments. 
This unique volume contains a great abundance of new and original 
material especially prepared for just such occasions. Paper binding, 
30 cents. 

TABLEAUX, CHARADES, AND PANTOMIMES. The features 
contained in this attractive volume are adapted alike to Parlor En- 
tertainments, School and Church Exhibitions, or for use on the 
Amateur Stage. Much of the material was specially written, and 
all is eminently adapted to the purpose. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

SKETCHES, SKITS, AND STUNTS. By John T. McIntyre. Good 
vaudeville material, amateur or professional, is hard to get. This 
book contains an abundance of the best for both classes, all written 
to order by one who knows how to do it well. There are jokes, 
monologues, dialogues, stories, songs, sketches, parodies, and short 
farces. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

SCHOOL AND PARLOR COMEDIES. By B. L. C. Griffith. The 
plays differ widely in character, thus affording an unusual variety. 
The scenery required is in no instance difficult, the situations are 
always ingenious, and the plots are such as to hold the attention of 
an audience from the beginning to the end. Paper binding, 30 
cents. 
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Christmas with the First Grade 


Kate K. O’NEILL 


E began our Christmas the first day in December. 

V I watched carefully to see if any child was getting 

“too much Christmas.” I found none who seemed 

to lose interest because we worked all the month. 

I have always found it less tiring to begin my own Christmas 

work early, than to make a grand rush at the end, and why 
won’t my children find it easier also? 

We did a good deal of work, all in the drawing period; 
taking several days to finish one gift, if we found it necessary. 
No one was hurried, no one was tired out, and all worked 
happily together. The quicker children, as soon as their 
own gift was finished, found some one who was in need of 
assistance and gladly gave the needed help. 

Our stories and Christmas talks were given at the usual 
time. We had large pictures of one Madonna, the Holy 
Family, the Shepherds, and “Christmas Chimes.” The chil- 
dren told of the pictures they had at home and of those in 
the churches. After the story hour the subject was dropped 
and not correlated with every lesson. We neither added, 
subtracted, or spelled it. 

Our work began with the decorations. We cut circles of 
red and green tissue paper, gathered them through the 
diameter and strung on red silkateen. These chains were 
festooned on a wire, across the room in front of the platform. 
We then made some red bells with green tongues and hung 
them on the same wire. Long strips of red and green crépe 
paper and evergreens were put over the blackboards and 
red bells hung in the windows. 

We are blessed with a building that has large, deep, old- 
fashioned windows. We filled the window nearest the front 
with evergreens and red bells. The children kept bringing 
greens and we had to find a place forthem. There is a large 
bookcase in the corner just beyond the decorated window, 
so we began fastening the greens to that, and so completely 
covered it, that it looked like a genuine Christmas tree. After 
the children had gone home, the day before our celebration, 
we covered the boards with holly and hung our gifts on our 
manufactured Christmas tree. 

The second and third grades joined us, so that made the 
entertainment work light for each grade. It is so hard to 
find anything simple enough for the Babies’ first attempt that 
is in any way pretty. I asked the third grade if they would 
sing for us if we had a play. Of course they were delighted 
to do it. This was to be our part of the program, but, no; 
they must “speak a piece,” they liked the play, but wanted 
to speak, too. So again I had to find something. At last 
every one was satisfied and we had our play and our piece to 


speak also. 
Our Play 


Waat HaprpeNeD ONE CHRISTMAS EVE 


Enter to slow music five boys and five girls in their nightgowns, each 
carrying a pillow, and a long stocking to which is attached a darning 








needle and cotton. School sing, “You Think I 
Don’t Know,” Prmary Epucation, December, 
1906. Babies work according to song. 


Kathryn I’m not going to bed. I’m 
going to sit up and see Santa Claus. So, 
there! 


Howard Neither am I. Let’s all sit 
u 


Florence ButIamsosleepy. (Yawns). 
George Let’s pillow fight. That will 
keep us awake. 


Have pillow fight to quick music. Music 
changes to “Sandman” in Emily Poulsson’s 
“Holiday Songs.” Children at seats sing; 
Babies begin yawning and throw pillows less 
energetically while Sandman throws dust in their 
eyes. Sandman wears a long brown domino, 
with a pointed hood and carries a basket for 
sand. As Sandman begins to sing, Babies drop 
down on the floor asleep. 

Exit Sandman, and Children sing ‘“ Christmas 
Stockings.” This is in an old number of 
PRIMARY EDUCATION. 

Ten boys represent the Stockings. They wear 
fancy paper caps and have a long stocking 
made of wrapping Paper fastened to their necks. Each stocking has 
one large red letter. the whole spelling Santa Claus. 

Between each stanza the Stockings dance around and over the sleep- 
ing children. Change last two lines of song to 


Tinkle — tinkle — tinkle 
Hurry out your socks. 





‘ a dance out and children sing to the tune of “Ta-ra-ra-boom- 
e-ay’”’: 

Now’s the time for Santa Claus, 

Christmas comes with loud hurras, 

Hark! the bells, oh, hear them ring, 

Ting-a-ling, a-ling, a-ling. 


Chorus 
Ting-a-ling, a-ling, a-ling (4 times). 


See his prancing reindeer brave, 

Hear him tell them to behave, 

Dasher, Dancer, Comet, Vixen, 

Cupid, Prancer, Donder, Blitzen. 

Chorus 
_ During first chorus enter Santa Claus driving eight of the smallest 

girls dressed in white. The reindeer dance and prance and shake 
bells. The lines are red and green cambric with many tiny bells 
attached. Santa wore a long, red bathrobe, and red toboggan trimmed 
with cotton. He carried a large pack on his back. In this pack were 
stockings stuffed with paper, which he hung over the ones the children 
had hung up. The music is continued while the stockings are being 
filled. Then Santa Claus comes back to his reindeer and recites 
from Popular Educator, December, 1908. Children sing, “Tell Me 
What You have for Me,” and Santa recites the remaining stanza; 
and then drives out as the children sing: 


Now old Santa’s gone away 
He'll get home before it’s day. 
Merry Christmas, shout and sing, 


Ting-a-ling, a-ling, a-ling. Chorus 


Music changes again. One child wakes and calls another; they 
each wake another until all are awake but one. They all do con- 
siderable shaking and calling before she is awake. 

One discovers that the stockings are filled and shows the rest. 

All Why, Santa has been here and we never saw him, but 
we dreamed that the stockings danced. 


Get stockings and pillows and march out. 


“Our Piece to Speak”’ 


Lola Come on, let’s play school and I'll be the teacher. 

Children All right. Let’s. 

Lola You come up here and sit on these seats and I’ll sit 
right here in Miss ——’s chair. Now don’t be funny, let’s 
play good. 

Children All right, we will. (They seat themselves in 
the order in which they are to recite.) 

Frederick O Lola, let’s say our pieces instead of reg’lar 
school. 

Lola Very well (stands in front of class). 

(Continued on page 533) 


Now, children, 
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There is so Much to Do 


Auice E, ALLEN 


Cuas. E, Boyp 
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1, When Christ-mascomesthereis somuch to do, With trees to trimAnd stock-ingsslim To hang in a row when the 
2, When Christ-mas comes there is somuch to do, With bells to ring,And songs to sing,And glad lit - tle gifts for each 
3. When Christ-mascomesthereis somuch to do, With fires to light So warmand bright,And things that went wrong to be 
4. When Christ-mas comesthereis somuch to do, But so muchloveComesfrom a-bove,Our la - bor is scarce-ly worth 
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lights grow dim,— When Christ-mas comes there isso much to do, Howshall we ev-er get all through ? 
one to bring,— When Christ-mas comes thereisso much to do, Howshall we ev- er get all through? 
made all right,— When Christ-mascomesthereissomuchto do, Howshall we ev-er get all through ? 
think- ing of,— When Christ-mascomesthereissomuchto do, But love,—’tis lovethathelps us through ! 
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Twenty Minute Plays IV 


Atice E. ALLEN 


A Christmas Party 


Note TO TEACHERS The directions accompanying the Twenty 
Minute Plays, in each instance, show how the Play may be, not how 
it must be, given. Get thoroughly into its spirit, use your own discretion 
and ingenuity in the arrangements, take from or add to the dialogue 
— in short, give the Plays in your own way. 


DIRECTIONS 


Pretty telephone lines are arranged. The “wires” may be cords 
strung with popcorn and red berries, or they may be lengths of twisted 
red and green baby ribbon. They run from Tessie’s “home” to the 
“homes” of the girls to whom she telephones. A long “wire” ex- 
tends from Tessie’s “home,” to a room adjoining the school-room. It 
may be decorated with tiny Christmas bells. Over the door of this 
room, under a large bell or flag, in red and green letters are the words 
‘“Santa Claus Land,” or “North Pole.” When children use the 

phone,” they curve left hand prettily about ear for “receiver” and 
talk through curved right hand for “mouthpiece.” 

Fourteen children are selected: — Tessie and Hal, United States 
children, carrying stockings; Nan and John, English, with wreaths 
of green; Lily and Ralph, Italian, with toy tambourines, or baskets 
of artificial flowers; Florence and Rob, Dutch with “wooden shoes,” 
fashioned from stiff brown paper; Rose and Ned, German, with little 
Christmas trees; Mabel and Ben, Danish, carrying snowshoes, or 
pig-shaped banks or dishes; May and Tom, Norwegian, with baskets 
or boxes. All the other children sing as directed below. If desired, 
other parts, such as Indian, Eskimo, Spanish, Russian, or French, 
may be taken by other children. 

To distinguish children of different countries, flags, national colors, 
or suggestive bits of costume, may be used, if desired. 


Part I 


F = and girls above, are in different parts of room in their 

omes.”” 

Tessie (im centre of room, seated at little table, telephones 
Nan) Is that you, Nan? 

Nan Yes. 

Tessie This is Tessie. Hal and I are to give a party 
Christmas Eve, and we want you and John — 

Nan (interrupting) Of course we'll come. You do 
have the loveliest parties! 


m oe This is the best of all — with a Christmas surprise 
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Nan Oh, oh — what is it, Tess? 

Tessie I mustn’t tell amy one. But you'll see. And — 
Nan — you and John please play you are little English chil- 
dren. Bring something or wear something or do some- 
thing to tell everybody what country you belong to. 

Nan That’ll be lovely — 

Tessie May’s coming, and Lily and all the girls. And 
Rob and Ben — there will be a boy and girl from each of 
ever so many different countries. You and John come early 
and help us receive the others. 

Nan All right, we'll be there. 

Tessie Find out all you can about Christmas in Eng- 
land — 


Nan Yes— 
Tessie And John, too — 
Nan Yes. 


Tessie I. must hurry —there’s so much to do at Christ- 
mas! Good-bye. 

Nan Good-bye. 

(Tessie may “ring up” and invite other girls and boys, 
if desirable, in which case she tells each what country to repre- 
sent, etc., and closes conversation with “‘There’s so much to 
do at Christmas! Good-bye,” so that song follows naturally) 


All sing “There is So Much to Do.” (Words and music 
above. ) 
Part Il 
(Tessie, Nan, Hal, and John stand together. All the 
others come forward.) 


Tessie (listening) Oh, here they all come, now. (She 
and Hal hurry forward and greet guests. Introduce customs 
of different countries, if desired.) 

Tessie (continues to Nan and John, as Lily and Ralph 
come jorward) Our friends from Italy. 

(Nan and John greet others, each time, as they are intro- 
duced.) 

Hal (as Florence and Rob come forward) And from Hol- 
land. 

Tessie (as Rose and Ned come forward) From Germany. 

Hal (as Mabel and Ben come forward) From Denmark. 
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Tessie (as May and Tom come forward) 
way. And now we’re all together in the United States, let’s 
everybody wish everybody else —- 

All (laughing) A Merry, Merry CHrRIsTMAs! 

John In Merry England, where Nan and I live, we do 
have the merriest Christmases. 
and plum-puddings, smoking hot and — 


No, dear old Mother Goose brings us our gifts. 
call her Befana. 
Ralph (smacking lips) We have candy —the best you 
ever ate! 
Lily And all sugary outside. 
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And from Nor- 


Trees and greens and bells 


On Christmas Eve, little children go about the 


streets and sing old carols about Bethlehem, the Star, the 
Manger, and the Babe — 

Children in seats (very softly and reverently) sing any old 
English carol) 

Lily (as music ceases) We don’t keep Christmas in Italy 
as you do here. 

Others (holding up hands as if horrified) Not any Santa 


We don’t have any Santa Claus — 


We 


It’s made of almonds and honey — 


You must all come to Italy next Christmas! 


Rob Holland’s the jolliest place to be. 

Florence We call Santa Claus, St. 
a big white horse. 

Tessie Why, I can’t think of Santa Claus without rein- 
Do you hang up your stockings? 

Rob We set out our shoes — they’re wooden, you know. 

Florence We fill them with hay and oats so St. Nick’s 
horse can have a good meal. 

Rob And in the morning, the hay and oats are all gone, 
and in the shoes — 


Nicholas. He rides 


Are our Christmas gifts. 
We have lovely times — 
We're from Germany, you know. 
We call Santa Claus, Kriss Kringle. 
We always have cakes at Christmas made of 
Nuts, “‘sugar and spice, 
And all that’s nice.” 
Last year, I had one shaped like an elephant. 
And I had a pretty star-shaped one. 
We have lovely Christmas Trees — 
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Rose We light one of the twigs. ‘Then, when the whole 
room is just full of fragrance and the little tapers dance and 
shine on the tree, we all sing: 

-- (All sing stanza of “Holy Night.” Ij there are enough 
German children to give it in the original, so much the better.) 

Ben (at close of song) Speaking of Candles—in Den. 
mark, before Christmas, we take a week to make candles 
enough to last all winter. 

Mabel And then we make our Christmas candles, too, 

Ben Our Santa Claus is Nisson —a little gray- bearded 
Brownie, who lives underground. 

Mabel Before Christmas, we buy little brown dishes — 
maybe you’d call them banks — we call them “*Yule-Pigs, ” 
There’s a slit in each piggie’s back, where we put in our 
pennies. 

Ben We can’t get them out again till we break the pig at 
Christmas time. 

Tom Oh, but Norway’s the place to be at Christmas after 
all—every thing cold and sparkling. We put on snow- 
shoes and go after Christmas trees — 

May Wecall Santa Kristine. He puts our gifts in baskets 
or boxes, and we love him every bit as much as you do. 

Tessie I suppose everyone loves his own home best at 
Christmas. But ’seems to me the United States, with its 
snow and trees and stockings and everything is really the best 
place. Then, too, it’s so near the North Pole where Santa 
lives — 

All (eagerly) Oh, is it? 

Hal Yes, there’s a telephone from this very house straight 
to Santa’s house. (Telephone bell rings.) ‘That’s his ring, 
now. 

Tessie (running to phone, talks to Santa. Others cluster 
about her. Santa’s voice seems to come from a great distance, 
but is plainly heard by all) Hello — 

Santa Claus Hello — that you, Tessie? 

Tessie (delightedly) Yes, oh, yes—lIs this really Santa 
Claus? 

All (crowding nearer) Is this Befana, St. Nick? etc. (each 
calling his own name for Santa Claus). 

Santa Claus (laughing loudly) Ho, ho! 
’em — every single one. Are you all there? 

(Continued on next page) 


Yes, I’m all of 


Santa’s Coming 


A.icE E, ALLEN 


Not slow 


CHAs. E. Boyp 
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All Yes. 

Santa Claus From England? 

Nan and John Yes. 

Santa Claus (asks for each in turn, 
and is answered, then calls) And from 
everywhere else? 

Children in room (coming jorward) 
Yes! Yes! 

Santa Claus Well, then, here’s a 
message for you straight from the North 
Pole — A Merry, Merry CHRISTMAS! 
and, watch out, Santa’s coming! 

All (clapping hands and calling him 
by his different names) Santa’s coming! 
Sing “Santa’s coming.” (See Music) 

(At close of song, ij desired, and 1f there 
are real gijts provided jor everyone, Santa 
Claus may come and distribute them.) 





THE SMALL PICTURES 

Nothing makes a more attractive or 
suitable gift than small calendars. They 
are easy for little fingers to fashion and the 
gift has some meaning and _ usefulness 
when finished. This is an element that 
we should never lose sight of in our school 
handwork. The Madonna pictures, pasted 
on attractively colored mounts, with a tiny 
calendar beneath, are the most suitable of 
all decorations. Whatever our religious 
belief, or lack of belief, the mother and 
child will always remain the symbol of 
Christmas and appeal to the hearts of 
children and grownups alike. 

For very little children the teacher may 
cut the mounts herself in the shape of stars, 
shields, bells, or any design that appeals 
to her, and the children may paste the pic- 
ture and calendar in place. The mounts 
should be punched for a ribbon when they 
are cut. Older children may do all the 
work themselves. If they are sufficiently 
skillful, a stencil border of holly or mistle- 
toe will add an effective touch to the gift. 
A pattern for a holly stencil will be found 
on page 506 and a suggestion for a star 
mount on page 510. 





HOW WE READ 

When one reads a printed line does one 
spell the words in one’s mind, grasping 
them letter by letter; or does one grasp the 
words in small groups of letters? Some 
experiments made by Erdmann and Dodge, 
and reported in a German scientific paper, 
lead us to suppose that the practised reader 
contrives to read without spelling, and that 
he has a visual grasp of whole words, as well 
as of syllables. The experiments were 
curious. The investigators first ascertained 
through reflection of the left eye (while the 
head was held steady) that in reading easily 
comprehensible sentences there is a regular 
change between the eye’s movements, and 
pauses for rest. The number of these pauses 
however, is much smaller than the number 
of letters over which the eye glides. The 
number of these’ pauses also remains un- 
changed as long as the reading matter 
remains easy. If it becomes more difficult 
the number is increased a little. If a proof- 
reader in search for errors is examined, 
the number of pauses which he makes leaps 
up to three times the usual quantity. Hav- 
ing ascertained these facts, Erdmann and 
Dodge went on to ascertain whether reading 
was affected during the pauses of rest, or 
whether the letters presented themselves 
with sufficient distinctness while the eye was 
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moving to the right. By means of very 
exact observation and calculation they 
came to the conclusion that actual reading 
is done during the pauses of rest alone and 
at no other time. On an average the eye 
glides during a definite movement along the 
line over a space which contains twelve or 
thirteen letters (1.52 to 2.08 centimetres). 
The movement is so rapid, however, that it 
would be impossible for the eye to recognize 
the letters while it is in motion. While the 
eye is still it can see and recognize four 
letters certainly, and five at most, even when 
they do not form words. But when they 
form a sequence of words, several words, 
or four or five times as many letters, can be 
read during the same interval of vision. 
Therefore in these short pauses of rest one 
recognizes the words soley from their opti- 
cal collective form. Such recognition is 
quicker and easier accordingly as the words 
are more characteristic and fluent to the 
reader. It is probably owing to the grasp 
which the eye has of words that some people 
are better spellers than others. — From the 
London Morning Post. 
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sit in good order and we'll beg a Ying. 
ing “Here’s a Ball for Baby” (seats 
herself). 

Louise, you may speak first about 
“My Tree.” 

Edwin, “In trouble.” 

Donald, Neil, Robert, Curtis, and 
George may speak “The Five Fat 
Turkeys.” 

Frederick, “A Boy’s Plan.” 

We will now sing “ Father Christmas.” 

You may stand to sing. 

Nila, “‘ Made to Order.” 

Irene, “Scaring Santa Claus.” 

Anna, “My Doll.” 

All the rest of you may march up here 
and speak “Piccola” (each one stanza). 
(The selections are all in old numbers 
of December Primary EpvucaTION.) 
We will close by singing “Ding, dong, 
ding.” 

You have done very well, children, 
you may stand; turn; mark time; 
march. 








to feel well. 


little or no suffering. 





It is your duty—and every woman’s—to get rid of the 
headaches and backaches which may afflict you through no 
fault of your own—to get rid, also, of disfiguring sallow 
skin, pimples, muddy sahidien, dark circles under the eyes, 
grumpiness, extreme lassitude and nervousness. For your own 


sake—for the sake of those about you—get rid of these things 
if you have them—seek the help you need. 


Beecham’s Pills are well suited to the needs of women. 
They are vegetable, always effective and beneficial. They 
remove the cause of bad looks and most bad feelings. They 
give bnght eyes, brilliant complexions, cheerfulness and good 
humor. They do this because by their tonic and stimulating 
effects they just naturally make ‘health and strength. The 
enable women to endure unavoidable physical conditions wi 


To care for your health and to gain strength for your work 
and for your pleasures you should use regularly 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


Ask for them, with full directions, at any druggist’s. 
In boxes, 10c. and 25c. 


Bm Let Every Woman ros 


Take Care of Her Health 
and Her Reward Will Be Great 


It is your right—and every woman’s—to look well and 








Women whe value good health should read special! instructions in every bes. 
Send for our Free Book ** Help to Scholars’ containing Weights and Measures and 
other useful information. B. F. Allen & Co., 365 Canal Street, New Yor’. 
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Address Eprror, Primary EpucaTiIon, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Best Gift 


One of the saddest things about growing up is the loSS 
of that spontaneous spirit of joy which is ready to respond to 
all glad occasions, however small. Unless a little of this 
spirit still dwells within us we cannot really celebrate Christ- 
mas; certainly we cannot celebrate it adequately with our 
children. A cheerfulness that has to be striven for and 
assumed is a sorry and depressing thing. Gladness is not 
something distilled with much effort from our inner con- 
sciousness. It is the spontaneous response of our inner 
consciousness to outside stimulus and it is the most contagious 
thing on earth, more contagious even than tears. That is 
the reason why we must all try to forget how grown up we are 
and remember that there is really a very large daily share of 
gladness for everyone who will respond to it. We who are 
teachers can surely find it in little children, if nowhere else. 
This “oil of gladness” is the very best gift that we can give to 
our children although it is often more difficult of bestowal 
than more material ones. Christmas preparations ought not 
to be so elaborate and wearying, that the teacher has no time 
nor energy to search for this greatest gift of all. 





A Right Way and a Wrong Way 


We hear a great deal of emphasis laid on the sympathetic 
attitude of the teacher, but very little is said about the proper 
manifestations of sympathy. I have seen teachers work 
positive injury to children by the unwise expression of this 
attribute of theirs. Indeed, children as a rule show no par- 
ticular affection for a person simply because that person 
is sympathetic and demonstrative toward them. They are 
much more likely to admire a forceful teacher, who has the 
faculty of making lessons clear to them even if that teacher’s 
personality be a somewhat cold one, than the teacher who is 
full of loving kindness, but who has less skill in helping them 
over obstacles. Of course this does not mean that a teacher 
who loves and understands children will not succeed better 
than one who does not, other things being equal. It does mean 
that when a child is in perplexity over an arithmetic problem, 
he feels more devotion for the teacher who gives him effective 
aid in solving the problem, than for one who shows her 
appreciation and sympathy for his difficulties, but who is 
less successful in showing him how to overcome them. Pri- 
mary teachers should express their sympathy chiefly in the 
help they can give their children and very prodigally in words 
or other demonstrative expressions. Of course the boy likes 
the approval and encouragement of his teacher when he is 
doing well or is trying to do well, but he has little respect for 
the teacher who has pleasant words for all occasions and is 
too “sympathetic” to insist on his making his best effort. 
“O, she’s easy!” is about the worst term of opprobrium in 
school boy language. And such a teacher is never really 
loved, however much her “easiness” may be taken advantage 
of. 





Here is a question to which more than one teacher would 
like an answer. “TI teach in a country town and have the 


first and second grades in the one room. I should like some 
suggestions on how to conduct a second grade reading class 
so that I can secure interest and attention. The class is 


large — twenty-five in number—and it is impossible to 
divide it. By the time several of the class have read the rest 
are getting restless. If every one in the class reads, the 
period is entirely too long,” 

Difficulties of this kind are, I am sure, felt by more than one 
reader and a discussion of the subject would be interesting 
to us all. 





A Letter to the Editor 


The editor has received several comments on the state- 
ment of Dr. Balliet regarding the health of teachers. One 
of these will be published in an early issue. Here is a letter 
that has just come to us on the same subject: 


I was quite surprised when I read the article in the September issue 
of the Primary EpuCcATION to see how few were the number of years the 
majority of teachers questioned thought it possible to teach without 
injury to health. I have never been very strong, but I think I am as 
well now as I was seventeen years ago when I began teaching. In 
those seventeen years I have been absent from school one week owin 
to “grip” and several times missed a day owing to a sore throat. O 
course, I try to obey the laws of health as far as I know them and am 
able to do it. I sleep with my windows thrown open as far as they 
can be opened, walk from two to four miles daily, and try very 
hard to keep good air in my school-room. When the children 
work in one part of the room, I open the window in another part. It 
is a rare occasion when I do not find it possible to have a window or 
windows open somewhere, and at recess I try to air thoroughly. I do 
not follow the advice of locking all my school-room cares in the school- 
room, for I have too much work to make it possible to do that, but I 
do not waste very much time worrying over my work, neither do I 
burn midnight oil marking papers. I have also learned that whole- 
some food is the only kind of much use to a teacher. 

Of course, I live and teach in the country, but I have a graded school 
and plenty of work even there, but there is also plenty of fresh air there; 
and I think I have seen more teachers broken down from lack of fresh 
air than from the strain of teaching. 

Very truly, 
M. ELLA RUTH 





Santa Claus or No Santa Claus? 


Let the children work out for themselves the problem of the 
chimney and the reindeer; let them, if they will, divest Santa 
Claus of his beard and his furs, but let them hold fast to the 
ideal of the patron saint, the friend and benefactor of child- 
hood. If parents wish to, rob their children of their belief 
in Santa Claus, that is a matter outside the jurisdiction of the 
teacher. As for me I know but little of the history of the 
good old monk whose name has thus been hallowed for fifteen 
centuries, but I believe none the less in good St. Nick. I 
believe that these ideas of childhood have each an important 
part in the development of the religious faith of children, 
They may repeat the history of the race and go from a sort of 
polytheism to monotheism, but I believe these faiths of chil- 
dren make fallow soil for the sowing of true doctrine, and that 
by and by back of St. Nicholas, Kris Kringle, Santa Claus, 
and all the other good old saints that their “‘infancy knew,” 
they will see in new and clearer vision the one Divine Person, 
the giver of all good gifts, the one by whom no child is ever 
forgotten, and to whom every soul is infinitely precious, and 
in the light of His countenance they will recognize the Father 
in Heaven of childhood’s prayer, and rise with rapture to a 
larger revelation of His goodness and His love. 


— Supt. E. Machey 
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NOTES 


Disabled teachers in Munich receive 
pen sions of seventy-five per cent of their 
salevies, and a schoolmaster’s wife who 
loses her husband gets three-fifths of his 
salary, with an allowance for every child 
under twenty. 


\ttention is called to the advertisement 
he Penn Publishing Company on pages 
<28 and 529 of this issue. Teachers of both 
day and Sunday schools, who wish to provide 
entertainment for any cccasion, will find in 
the list of books published something to 
meet every requirement. The list also in- 
cludes material for entertainments where 
older people are to be the performers. 





“HELP THE SCHOLARS” FREE 


Our readers will note in the advertisement 
of Beecham’s Pills, on another page, that 
their New York Agency, B. F. Allen & Co., 

67 Canal Street, will send them on request a 
book entitled ‘‘Help the Scholar,” con- 
taining weights and measures and other 
valuable information. The book was got- 
ten up at a very large expense and is given 
free by simply sending a postal to the firm 
at the address above. 





THE CHRISTMAS DINNER 

In spite of the fact that the word dyspep- 
sia means literally bad cook, it will not be 
fair for many to lay the blame on the cook 
if they begin the Christmas Dinner with 
little appetite and end it with distress cr 
It may not be fair for any to do 
that — let us hope so for the sake of the 
cook! The disease dyspepsia indicates a 
bad stomach, that is,a weak stomach, rather 
than a bad cook, and for a weak stomach 
there is nothing else equal to Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. It gives the stomach vigor and 
tone, cures dyspepsia, creates appetite, and 
makes eating the pleasure it should be. 





nausea. 





GOOD-BYE TO SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
A WELL-Known Lapy witt SEND FREE 

TO ANY SUFFERER THE SECRET WHICH 

CurED HER 

From childhood I was distressed and 
humiliated by an unwelcome growth of 
hair on my face and arms. I tried all the 
depilatories, powders, liquids, creams, and 
other rub-on preparations I ever heard of, 
only to make it worse. For weeks I suf- 
fered the electric needle without being rid 
of my blemish. I spent hundreds cf dol- 
lars in vain, until a friend recommended 2 
simple preparation which succeeded where 
all else failed, in giving me permanert relief 
from all trace of hair. I will send full par- 
ticulars, free, to enable any other sufferer 
to achieve the same happy results privately 


at home. All I ask f Scientific Lexicegraphy. a Key to Larter itr Tradition Dereaped by a 
e ask is a 2-cent stamp for tion Practically Doubled. at aae of Important Above 
reply. Address, Mrs. Caroline Osgood, = i Lae y ; 


1482 C., Custom House, Providence, R. I. 








Government Positions 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field 
and Morrison prepares for the examina- 
tions. 

Adopted by over 500 Business Colleges, 
Y.M.C.A.’s, and Public Evening Schools. 
Three volumes with maps, $2. 50 postpaid 
250 page Home Study catalog free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 









Mr. Field 


vou DISCO 


To perform your present tasks well and earn promotion to a 
better school, with a better salary and brighter prospects, is a 
worthy ambition. Does your outlook discourage you? Is it 
ible that while you know the subject matter of the 

m which yest — yet your classes do not seem to master 
their work — the’ ss is slow; understanding and clear 
comprehension a y? 


RIGHT METHODS WIN 


To meet a growing demand for our popular text-matter on Methods 
without correspondence instruction, we are now offering THE BOOKS of 
our COMPLETE COURSES on PUBLIC SCHOOL METHODS. 
In more than 1500 closely printed pages we present all of the best methods 
of teaching every branch of all the grades from first to eighth, inclusive. 
These are NOT plan books. They are complete texts—the only full 
presentation of methods ever attempted. There are scores of perfect 
type lessons and ideal recitations which will increase immensely the 
efhiciency of every teacher who uses them. Write to-day. 


Educators of national prominence assisted in perfecting these courses of 
study, as follows: Emelia M. Goldsworthy, Director of Art, Western State 
Normal, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Edward F. Worst, Director of Graphic Arts, 

Chicago Normal; Mary Reid Pierce, Department of Music, American 
Book Company; Alfred Bayliss, Principal State Normal, Macomb, Ill.; 

Frederick E. Bolton, Ph.D., Professor of Education, State University of 
Iowa, P. P. Claxton, M. A., Litt.D., Professor of Education, University of 
Tennessee; John H. Glotfelter, Vice-President and Director in Training, 
State Normal, Emporium, Kansas; P. W. Horn, A.M., Superintendent, 
Houston, Texas; S. C. Schmucker, A. M., Ph.D., Department of Bio- 
logical Sciences, W. Chester, (Pa.) State Normal; W. A.S oemaker, Pd.B., 

President State Normal, St. Cloud, Minn.; Hon. U. J. Hoffman, Assist- 
tant Superintendent of Public Instruction for Illinois. 


One thing you lack, in such case, is a knowledge of methods of correct teaching. 
must not only know what to teach, but, fully as important, you must know HOW TO ‘TEACH IT. 





INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE, 378-384 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 




























are not out one penny. 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 


colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. 


to send you. 


TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG 
AFOR YOUR SCHOOL 


Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves to do this. 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 


WRITE US | Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 
Washington heart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
7 FREE big flag free: 


FREE 


And the splendid big flag 


‘7 ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” “BE 





We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington's or Lincoln’s picture securely 
packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons or the Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
Sa After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL OROER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 


Make patriots of them. 


pe ++ Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
of the lotin afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, all charges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 46 stars, sewed on both sides. 
a Standard U. S. Flag, for indoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4 or $5in any retailstore. And this way you get it absolute! 

Don’t wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils aboutit today. The School Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 

a@ Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 


free for your school. 
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SPRINGFIELD 





Below. ie Contabs Mase Eatesestion af Uateserh to Mons 
Sucauey. 


2700 Pages. 6000 Illustrations. 400,000 Words and Phrases. 
The Bindings are Triumphs of the Bookmakers’ Art. 
CONSIDER the NEW INTERNATIONAL when selecting your CHRIS 


It is unquestionably the choicest holiday offering of the season. 
Invaluable for the home, school, and office. 


GET THE BEST in Scholarship, Convenience, Authority, Utility. 
Ask your bookseller for the NEW INTERNATIONAL or write for Specimen Pages to 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 


NEW FROM COVER TO COVER 
WEBSTERS NEW INTERNATIONAL 
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Half a Dozen Riddles for 
December 


MAUvuDE M. GRANT 


An animal with horns on ts head, 
It helps to pull a jolly Saint’s sled. 
(A reindeer.) 


Somebody with a huge pack of toys, 
For good little girls and good little boys 
(Sania Claus.) 


Something which on Christmas night 
Children hang up in plain sight. 
(Stockings.) 


A wonderful something fair and bright, 
All colors and silver with candle-light. 
(A Christmas tree.) 


On the night before Christmas where children must 
be, 
For Santa won’t come if they’re up, you will see. 
(In bed.) 


On bright and happy Christmas Day 
What greeting do the people say? 
(Merry Christmas.) 





The Messages of the Months 


MartHA Burr BANKS 


(Each one of twelve children recites a couplet of the following verses, 


laces a small painted candle of appropriate color upon a Christmas- 
The first and the last couplets are spoken in unison.) 


Each new little month of the year to be 
A candle brought for the Christmas tree. 


“Now see,” said January, “I give white, 
Like my fleecy snowflakes, pure and light.” 


“And I,” added February, “orange will show, 
Like my cheerful fires and my sunsets’ glow.” 


‘Ah, ha!’? merry March cried, “gray I bring, 
Like my dear Pussy Willow, the joy of spring.” 


Little April laughed: “I’ve a delicate green, 
Like the tint of the grass by the brook’s brink seen.” 


Sweet May sang softly: ‘I'll offer a pink, 
Like the rosy lips of my blossoms, I think.” 


“And I,” smiled June, “choose a beautiful blue, 
Like my summer skies, serene and true.”’ 


“Of course I am happy to furnish a red, 
Like my phlox and nasturtiums,” July then said. 


‘But a deeper green,’”’ August murmured, “for me; 
Like the sweet content of my fields ’twill be.” 


September called: ‘‘ Well, purple is mine, 
Like the luscious grapes on my spreading vine.” 


And October beamed: ‘‘Here’s a yellow, I say! 
Like my ripened corn and my pumpkins gay.” 


Then November bowed with: “A brown I provide, 
Like the russets that roast by the fall fireside.” 


But December finished: ‘‘ My candle is gold, 
Like the eastern star in the days of old.” 


So the Christmas tree bore, for ach month of the year, 
A Christmas promise of love and cheer. 





Christmas Exercise 


LAURA JOHNSTON CooL 
(For eight children) 
First 
I'd like to be a snowflake, 
At happy Christmas time. 


Second 
I’d rather be some holly, 
With berries red and fine. 


Third 
I’d like to be a Christmas star, 
Shining in the sky. 

Fourth 


I’d like to be a Christmas bell, 
Ringing sweet and high. 


Fijth 
I'd like to be a Christmas tree, 
With dolls and skates and toys. 
. 
Sixth 
I’d like to be a stocking 
Full of things for girls and boys. 


Seventh 
I'd like to be old Santa Claus, 
To give boys sleds and drums. 


Eighth 
I’d rather be a little girl, 
When Christmas morning comes. 


My Christmas Doll 


BRUNELLE PARRETT 


I wanted a doll for Christmas, 
One with a china head, 
Dressed in a cunning* jumper 
Trimmed in blue and red. 


I got one — but such a dolly! 
Her head is bisque with curls, 
She’s dresséd in silk and laces 
Like the richest of little girls. 


I’m awfully disappointed, 
But I'll try to be good to her, 
‘Though I never could love such a lady, 
I’m afraid of spoiling her! 
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A Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 


aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 
“The right teacher in the right position means the bigbest success for botb teacber and scbool.’’ 
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Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
means of teachers’ agencies. The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 
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(Continued from page 519) 
and for days, the doll’s children were 
not allowed to enter that room. 

Then came Christmas Eve and the 
dolls were put to bed. In the morning 
they were taken up and allowed to go to 
the library. 

Seeing the dolls around the tree, 
seemed to give the children as much 
pleasure as a tree of their own would 
have given. a 

Teachers who intend to visit Munich 
next summer will find the PENSION VALEN- 
ca, 26 Schonfeld Strasse, home-like and 
pleasant. The proprietor, Fraulein Freida 
Streit, likes Americans and knows how to 
cater to them. One of our stamp was a 
guest there during the summer and recom- 
mends Fraulein Streit’s house unequivo- 
cally. 





THE CENTURY IN 1g10 

The Century Magazine is to publish 
serially Miss May Sinclair’s new novel, the 
first chapters in the November issue. This 
latest work, by the author of ‘‘The Divine 
Fire,” is a story of artists and writers in 
London, and will be published under the 
title of “The Creators: A Comedy.” 





CHOOSING A CHRISTMAS PRESENT 


When you make a present of a periodical 
to a friend or a family you are really select- 
ing a companion to influence them for good 
or ill during a whole year. If the acquain- 
tances of your sons and daughters were to 
talk to them aloud as some periodicals talk 
to them silently, how quickly you would 
forbid the companionship! In the one 
case as in the other, the best course is to 
supplant the injurious with something 
equally attractive and at the same time 
“‘worth while.” A food can be whole- 
some and utterly distasteful. Reading 
can be made so, too. But The Youth's 
Companion not only nourishes the mind, 
but delights it, just like that ideal human 
associate whom you would choose. The 
Youths’ Companion fills that place now in 
more than half a million homes. Can you 
not think of another family in which it is 
not now known where it would be joyfully 
welcomed ? 

If the $1.75 for the rq10 Volume is sent 
now, the new subscriber will be entitled to 
all the remaining issues of 1909. If de- 
sired, the publishers will hold these back 
or send them at Christmas time, together 
with the Christmas Number and The Com- 
panion’s new “Venetian” Caléndar for 
= lithographed in thirteen colors and 
go 


The Youth's Companion, Companion 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


BO Brorfieid Street, 
Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


° ¢ Pacific, Manual Training, $600, Traveling a $70, Principa's, $1200, Assistants, aio. om. ae 
$1600, Physical Culture, $650, Grammar, $500, mary, $450, Music, $600. Governesses. $500, Drawing, 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critic. $1200, Supervisors, $1200, Elocution, oe. 

NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F, Syracuse, N. ¥ 


SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 

tificate — want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. COU RSES in all subjects for civil service, kinder- 

garten, home study. 50,000 Students. 

NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y¥. 
is valuable in proportion to its 


AN AGENC influence. If it merely hears 


of vacancies and tells THA that is something but if 
you about them it is asked to recommend 


s teacher and recommends RECOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Telephone, Main, 775-2. 


Boston. 








has filled these positions in public and private schvols 
extending its operations from the Atlantic sea béard to 











An agency rdhistration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 


THE FisK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


Agency Manualsent free to any address. 





REGISTER NOW. 





2A Park Street, Boston. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
1505 Penn. Ave. -» Washington. 


203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

414 Century Bidg. , Minneapolis. 
405 Cooper Buil ing, Denver. 

618 Peyton Building, Spokane. 


292 Swetland Bidg., Portland. 
2142 Shattuch Avenue, Berkeley. 
238 Douglas Bidg., Los Angeles. 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 


ME TEAGHER’S EXCHANGE ® “co'es 








Recommends college and nor- 


120 Boylistcn St. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 
mal graduates, specialists and 
other teachers to — » pub- 


" Pratt Teachers’ Agency sss 


Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade bee oe 


WM. 0. PRATT, Manager 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 


If you are a GOOD GRADE TEACHER or prepared to do CRITIC WORK 
in a Normal School, write us. The best schools patronize us and pay good sala- 
ries. Established twenty-four years. 


THE ALBERT TEACHER’S AGENCY 


378 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, 











N. Y. 





THE TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


CHICAGO 


BREWER 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 








CHICAGO 
Steinway Hall 





2iST YEAR 
The very best positions and salaries 
for well-qualified teachers. 





CLARK 


SPOKANE 





Building, Boston, Mass. 
TO OUR READERS— If you are at 





all interested 


necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them, and do it now. 


AGENCY | 


in ‘the announcements of « our advertisers, and | most of them can hope only to get you “interested by their 


Special terms. Write to-day. Peyton Block 
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Christmas Exercises 
ELEANOR CAMERON 
Coming 
(An exercise for ten of the smallest) 


(Have the children arranged in a careless little group upon rugs, or 
a large rug, that have been spread upon the floor. Some may stand 
about.) 


First Child (suddenly running in from the hall and speaking 
in an excited and very joyful tone) 
It’s coming! It’s coming! It almost is here! 


Second Child (looking up with a smile) 
I know! It’s the very best time of the year. 


Third Child (nodding head and speaking as if just having 
made a discovery) 


Oh yes! I must hunt up a stocking to-night. 


Fourth Child (suddenly stands up and shouts excitedly) 
We have a new holly wreath, glossy and bright. 


Fijth Child (in an animated wayy 
My mamma bought dozens of candles — all new! 


Sixth Child (clapping hands joyjully) 
We're going to have a big Christmas tree too. 


Seventh Child (very small girl jumping up and down) 
There’s all kinds of bundles hid round everywhere. 


Kighth Child (in a puzzled manner) 
You feel that it’s coming. It’s right in the air. 


Ninth Child (in a low, secret tone) 


I’ve brought mamma’s present. You never could guess. 


Tenth Child (wisely) 


I know how towrite it. It’s (pauses and runs to a black 
board and prints as she pronounces the letters slowly) ‘“X M 


A$.” 


All together (joyfully) 


It’s Christmas, the very best day of the year, 
Oh how can we wait ’till it really is here! 


(Children look at each other as they ask the last question.) 


The Stocking Brigade 


(An exercise designed especially for the very tiny children who are 
too timid to speak more than one line.) 


(As the line of children enter the room each child should have his 
hands behind him and grasping a rope upon which all of the stockings 
have been fastened in a such way that the hands of each child grasp the 
particular part of the cord or clothes line that bears his own pair of 
stockings. At the word “brigade” the children suddenly raise the 
clothesline, pass it over their heads and hold upward in front of them 
to resemble a stretched line as closely as possible. As soon as the rope 
is in place the entire row of children make a deep bow and after that, 
each child recites his portion of the exercise in turn.) 


All together 
Gladly we greet you, 
Happy to meet you, 
Best Christmas wishes from each lad and maid. 
Christmas is near us, 
Santa will cheer us, 
We are the folks of the “stocking brigade.” 


(All make a deep bow.) 


First Child (holding clothesline with one hand and touching 
the feet of his own particular pair of stockings with the 
other) 

Big black stockings! 


December 1909 


Second Child 
Long brown stockings! 


Third Child 


Baby’s little stockings 
White and new and very small. 


Fourth Child 
Brother’s gray ones. 


Fijth Child 
Sister’s pink ones. 


Sixth Child 


Dolly’s tiny blue ones! 
We have tried to hang them all. 


Seventh Child 
These are papa’s. 


Eighth Child 
Here are grandma’s. 


Ninth Child 


These belong to Uncle; 
See their colors bright and clear. 


Tenth Child 
Grandpa’s in line. 


Jleventh Child 


These are both mine! 


All together 


Won’t Old Santa’s eyes shine 
When he finds them hanging here 


(The row of children march to the back of the stage or room, 
and fasten the line upon two pins or hooks, concealed there 
for that purpose, and then march out of the door leaving the 
stockings to wait jor the appearance of Santa Claus.) 





A Christmas Song 


Isa L. MACGUINNESS 


(Sleigh bells, out of sight, mark the time when “jing-ling-ling or 


jing-ling-ling-ling-ling” appear.) 


Jing-a-ling-a-ling-ling, eyes are peeping, 
Jing-ling-ling, jing-ling-ling. 

Children are too gay for sleeping, 
Jing-a-ling-a-ling-ling-ling. 


Jing-a-ling-a-ling-ling, close your eyes, dears 
Jing-ling-ling, jing-ling-ling. 

Quick, or Santa’ll pass you by, dears, 
Jing-a-ling-a-ling-ling-ling. 


Jing - a-ling - a - ling - ling, Hear the 
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sound of 
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San - ta’s sleigh tells, Jing - a- ling - a - ling - ling - ling. 


Jing -ling-ling Jing-ling - ling. 
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» Beans contain all that is needed for the 
——- development of the human body. 

a Bean in some form is therefore 
The daily use of the Cocos “4 


Old and Young. 


WHY NOT GET THE BEST? 
_, Cocoa and 
<“7 Chocolates 





a Fro TERATION 
wrrnout aout 
FOR EATING, DRINKING AND COOKING. 


UNSURPASSED FOR 
PURITY AND DELICIOUSNESS OF FLAVOR. 
SOLD BY SHOPKEEPERS EVERYWHERE. 














HE joy of giving is greater than that of 
almost any other pleasure. Give 
freely and generously of course, but 
always give plenty of DIXON’S 
AMERICAN GRAPHITE PEN- 

CILS. Share your pleasure with the chil- 
dren under your charge and that pleasure 
will be more than doubled. 

The public schools of this country are 
using more DIXON’S PENCILS than 
ever. The teachers have found that these 
particular pencils which are made for partic- 
ular work, can be depended upon in all the 
possible situations that may arise in the class 
room. We will be glad to give any teacher 
a package of pencils who will mention this 
advertisement. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


LADY SEWERS wanted to make up shields at 
home; $10 per 100; can make two an hour; work sent 
prepaid to reliable women. Send reply envelope for 
information to Universal Co., Dept. 6, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Normal Courses 


Our Home Study Courses for teachers 
prepare for Certificates of every grade, 
Special courses in Pedagogy, Psychology, 
Primary Methods and Kindergarten. We assist 
in securing positions. Over one hundred 
Home Study Courses under Professors in 
Dr. Campbell Harvard, Brown, Cornell and leading 
Principal colleges. 250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 171, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. ,catsiozes matte 


. P ree toany address. 
Entertainment Books and Supplies, Dialogues. 
Speakers, Plays, Drills, Marches, Teachers’ Books. 
Question Books, Dictionaries. Reward, Honor. 
Merit, Credit. Drawing, Reading, Number, Motto, 
Alphabet, Stencil, Sewing, Busy Work, and Report 
Cards. Blackboard Stencils, Colored Pegs, Sticks, 
Beads, Tablets, Papers, Stars, Raffla, Flags, Per 
Soards, Blackboards, Crayons, Erasers, Charts. 
Maps, Globes. Pencil Sharpeners, Etc. Address. 
A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 


Learn Story Writing ™ We teach ly mail in your 


ge pare time and help sell your 
work. Also courses in journalism and simplified spellirg. 
AMERICAN LITERARY BUREAU, Dept. 16, CHICAGO, ILL. 


























FREE TUITION SCHOLARSHIP 


_ The Carnegie College of Rogers, Ohio, will give 
F ree Tuition to one student in each county. 

Prepare for county or state examination, for a 
position as Bookkeeper or Stenographer, or to receive 
credit on your College Course by taking instruction 
by mail. Commence to-day— Do it now—Prepare 
for a better position. 





NORM AL, ACADEMIC AND COMMERCIAL COURSES 


Arithmetic | Latin Methods | Bookkeeping 
Geography Cesar Psychology | Shorthand 
Algebra Cicero Physiology | Typewriting 
Geometry | Physics Phys. Geog.| Com. Arith. 
Grammar | History Geology Com. Law 
Rhetoric | Civil Gov. Botany English 
Literature | Hist. of Edu. Chemistry | Bus. Forms 








: on “ ,~ advertesment, draw a line through 
ach study desired, and mail it with your applica- 
tion for Free Tuition : _ 


NOTES 


—G. and C. Merriam Company just 
issued the Webster’s ‘‘New International 
Dictionary,” which is certainly “new from 
cover to cover,” as the publishers state. 
The editor-in-chief is Dr. W. T. Harris, 
late United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. Among the more important fea- 
tures of this new volume is the “Key to 
Literature of Seven Centuries” and the 
Divided Page; giving the important words 
above and the less important below. The 
general information given in this volume 
is practically double over previous editions, 
and it contains more information of inter- 
est to more people than any other diction- 
ary published. The basal principles in the 
construction of the New International have 
been: a fuller application of the historical 
method to the old words of the language; 
an enlargement of the vocabulary, repre- 
senting the new coinage incident to the 
world’s Advance in science, art, literaturc, 
exploration, politics; and the addition of 
generel information concerning things as 
well as words, making the Dictionary not 
only linguistic, but in its measure, encyclo- 
pedic. The Editors have had four guiding 
principles: First, they have aimed to pre- 
serve the lucidity, exactness, and compre- 
hensiveness which have always character- 
ized the Webster definitions, and to re-én- 
force those qualities by a closer analysis, a 
more historic order, and a fuller presenta- 
tion. A unique arrangement of material 
to increase the ease and convenience with 
which the consulter will find what he wishes 
has been made. At the first glance there 
will be noted a novel arrangement of the 
page. Each page in the body of the Dic- 
tionary is divided into two sections, the 
upper in the familiar Webster type, the 
lower in a smaller type. The division into 
two sections serves a double purpose: it 
facilitates convenience of consultation, and 
it also effects a great saving cf space and 
corresponding increase of matter. It may 
be said in general that the general treatment 
applied to the general vocabulary may here 
be illustrated from one class of words. The 
common speech of the people is swelled 
largely from homely and everyday sources. 
Its lower stratum, the debatable ground be- 
tween the admissible and the inadmissible 
for a dictionary, consists partly of what is 
known as slang. The word itself is defined 
in the present book (in the synonyms under 
“‘cant”’) as “the popular, but unauthorized 
(and usually ephemeral) usage of odd, 
grotesque, or strained words or terms of 
speech.” Turning from the newest to the 
oldest phase of the language, students of the 
earliest English authors—a numerous 
class, especially in universities — will find 
the ancient usage represented with a full- 
ness, such as no other popular dictionary 
has approached. The writer, fastidious 
in niceties of language, has in the discrimi- 
nated synonyms an acute and judicious 
guide among the fine shades of expression. 
We feel justified in saying that the book has 
been built on honor. The old-time appez! 
of Webster’s publishers to the public has 
been “Get the Best,” and evidently no less 
sedulously have they impressed upon them- 








» o 
Dept. C. CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, 0. 








selves and their associates the injunction, 
““Make the Best.” 





Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Cures all humors, catarrh and 
rheumatism, relieves that tired 
feeling, restores the . appetite, 
cures paleness, nervousness, 
builds up the whole system. 


Get it today in usual liquid form or tab- 
lets called Sarsatabs. 100 Doses $1. 











LATEST ALWAYS | CHOICE | 
BUY THE BEST 


THEREFORE EXAMINE 


Beirly’s Standard 
SONG BOOKS 


Before Purchasing Elsewhere 
All very complete in point of arrangement. 
Peerless in melody 
and harmuny 
THEIR TITLES 
The 
Song Wonder 
National Singer 
Song Monarch 
Concert Master 
Song Triumph 
F Festal Days 
School Songs 
Dr. Alfred Beirly Institute Songs 


WHERE USEFUL 
For Public Schools Private Schoois 
Graded Schools Academies 
Seminaries Colleges 
Music Classes, Concerts, etc. 

All kinds ot appropriate Books for Church 
Chotrs and Sunday Schools. Send tor the latest 
Catalogue. Rates lower than ever. 1 

ae Any Book Sent on Approval 
Alfred Beirly Music Co., , 


Dept. 20 
MUSIC | Lakesise Bidg., Chicago | BOOKS 


wAiy CLASS PINS 


ano BADGES ror COLLEGE, 
yerint SCHOOL, SOCIETY OR LODGE 
Either ¥ style with any three letters or figures 
and one or two colors of enamel, Sterling Silver, 
25c each, $2.50 a doz. ; Silver Plated, 10c ea., 
$1.00 adoz. Special designs in Pins or Badges 
made for any School or Society, at low prices. 
Send design for estimate. Catalogue free. , 
Bastian Bros. Co 4337 South Ave. , Rochester, N.Y. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAY Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 
Motion Songs, Lliustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
all Holida’s, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
Goods, etc. Suitable for all ages and occasions Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Dept. 67, Chicage 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


By PROF. HAROLD W. FAIRBANKS 
Berkeley, Cal. 


Adopted by City of Boston, November 26, 1906 
For Use in Grades IV. and V. 



























































I have found it a most helpful and valu- 
able book. Mr. Fairbanks has the power 
of vitalizing his geography stories for chil- 
dren, and this most helpful and delightful, 
quality is in evidence on every page of this 
new book. I shall certainly recommend its 
use in my nature study classes. 


Anna Botsrorp Comstock : 
Bureau of Nature Study, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. 


236 Pages. Beautifully Illustrated 
Cloth, 60 cents 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
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A Cradle Song 


Words selected 





1, Sleep, lit - 
2. Shut lit - 
3. Sleep, lit - 


tle ba 
tle 


tle 


sleep 
ba 














sus looks 
sus like 
sus is 











own moth 


harm you 





down 
you 
here 
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Night 
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Short Recitations 


ELEANOR CAMERON 


A Christmas Gift 


(Recited by a little boy who holds a small basket of nuts in his hand.) 


I think my squirrel must be sad! 
It really is quite shocking 
To want to celebrate so bad 
And not to have a stocking. 
And so my little basket here, 
Quite full of nuts I’m bringing 
So he may have some Christmas cheer 
When Christmas bells are ringing. 


Christmas Time 
(For individual or concert recitation.) 


Secrets! 
Everywhere you go; 
Long black stockings 
In a row; 
Wreaths of holly; 
Bells that chime; 
That is jolly 
Christmas time. 


A Surprise 
(To be recited by a larger child who holds a long, black stocking 
in his hand.) 
I asked my grandma whether she 
Would hang her stocking too. 
She looked surprised as siie could be 
And said, “That would not do.” 
“You see,’”’ she cried with twinkling eyes, 
“Old Santa would be éoo surprised.”’ 


(In a low confidential tone displaying the stocking ajter 


looking all about to see that no one is in sight) 


And so I took this stocking here; 
I’m sure she did not see! 


tion of a mother. 
close) in her arms as she speaks.) 


I’ll hang it up with mine, this year — 
Oh, what fun that will be! 

And when old Santa’s work is done, 

I think she’ll be the astonished one. 


Mine 
(Recited by a tiny girl who displays a pair of bright red stockings.) 

These stockings here are fine and bright 

For Santa Claus to see, 
For when mamma puts out the light 

It’s dark as it can be. 
But if I hang them good and high, 
I’m sure he will not pass me by. 


A Question 
(By one of the very smallest) 
Poor baby’s sock is very small 
It will not even hold her ball. 
Whatever will Old Santa do 
With all her gifts and sweet things, too? 


Troubles 


(Recited by a little girl who is dressed up in long clothes in imita 
She holds a doll (with eyes that do not open and 


(In a desperate tone) 


I’ve rocked and rocked this child of mine 
Until my poor arms ache. 

It’s past Belinda’s usual time 
But she will stay awake. 

Her eyes are just as big and blue 
And Santa’s coming fast. 

I really don’t know what to do. 


(Pauses and glances at the doll’s face, stoops lower and looks 
closely, then holds up a forefinger and says in a low guarded 
tone) 

Sh—! She’s asleep at last. 
(Tiptoes ous.) 
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The Significance of 
A Poor Appetite 


Goop DIGEsTION USUALLy PRODUCES A 
Goop, HEALTHY APPETITE FOR SUB- 
STANTIAL, Nutritious Foop 


In nearly all cases of good keen appetite, 
and a hearty relish for food are significant 
of good health and indicative of a strong 
digestion — one which is capable of hand- 
ling properly all of the food eaten, so that 
the person will not be annoyed for hours 
after each meal with bloating sensations, 
a feeling of weight in the epigastric region, 
sour eructations, heartburn and _ water- 
brash. 


Practically everyone is aware of the fact 
that if the appetite fails for any length of 
time, the strength and energy wane con- 
siderably, and the blood and nerves are ap- 
preciably affected, the condition of the one 
indicating anemia, or thin blood, and of 
the other neurasthenia, or nervous exhaus- 
tion. Then follow such symptoms as want 
of energy, “‘that tired feeling,” a state of 
languor, lassitude, and weariness, together 
with melancholia and despondency. 


A good hearty appetite usually indicates 
a good, healthy digestion, though, of course, 
there are exceptions to this rule, for example, 
as in diabetes, or in bulimia, conditions in 
which the appetite is tremendous, in fact, 
downright ravenous, and cannot be satis- 
fied no matter how much food may be eaten. 
The “exaggerated appetites” of these 
diseases are just as unnatural, and just as 
sure indications of stomach disorder, either 
directly or indirectly, as is anorexin, or loss 
of appetite. 


In ninety-eight cases out of a hundred 
however, a large, hearty, capacious appetite 
means a good, active condition of the 
stomach, a healthy, powerful digestion, an 
excellent absorption and assimilation, so 
that when the appetite is lost it may be cor- 


rectly assumed that the stomach is at fault 
and needs attention. 


STUART’S DYSPEPSIA TABLETS 
are wonderfully powerful tonic-stimulants 
to the “hunger nerves” of the stomach, and 
secretory glands of the alimentary canal 
generally, and they greatly increase the 
appetite, and promote the flow of the natural 
digestive juices, so that in a brief time the 
stomach is restored to a natural and physio- 
logical condition, which then enables it to 
perform its functions without outside as- 
sistance, and the immensely improved ap- 
petite remains permanently good. 

hese tablets act first as a digestive 
secernent, which means that they stimulate 
the secretion of the gastric, pancreatic and 
other digestive fluids, while in the second 
place they are also powerful digestives of 
all kinds of food themselves, and this rare 
and happy combination, acting in unison 
restores the stomach to its natural condi- 
tion, supplies the blood with well-digested 
food. for the reconstruction of the general 
System, and also whets a “keen edge” on the 
appetite. 

If your appetite is poor and digestion 
weak, purchase a box of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 

(Continued on bottom of next column) 





NOTES , 
TRADES NOT FOR SCHOOLS 


In his annual report, just issued, the 
Superintendent of Schools, Stratton D. 
Brooks, gives his views on industrial ed- 
ucation. Going out from the proposition 
that the school has two distinct functions — 
to form habits and train the judgment— 
he reaches the conclusion that trades which 
are so much divided that only a small part 
falls to each operative, should not be taught 
in the elementary school. ‘When the divi- 
sion of labor has reached the point,” he 
says, “that the left side of a piece of ivory 
is filed by one operator and then passed to 
the next, who files the right side, because 
this process saves turning the piece or chang- 
ing the file from hand to hand, the opportu- 
nity for education in school has disappeared. 
In so far as the demand is solely for rapid 
operators in simple operations under a 
system of division of labor, it is a demand 
for restrictive habit-forming education of 
the’ lowest type. It is doubtful whether 
such an education need ever be supplied by 
the schools. It is probable that in many 
cases the simplification of operation has 
been carried to such an extent that but 
brief service in the factory will do all that 
education can ever do, and that no school 
education is really needed. 

“The second demand,” he continues, ‘‘is 
for skilled labor of the higher type, and here 
the conditions for school instruction are 
more favorable. The factory needs not 
only the automatic operator in positions 
requiring reflex actions merely, but it has 
even greater need for men capable of ad- 
vancing to the higher grades of work. ‘These 
higher grades of work require not more 
rapid manipulation of material, but a com- 
bination of operations and conditions in 
which the possession of good judgment be- 
comes essential. To educate a man for 
such an opportunity is to educate him up, 
not down. It means not only improved 
products but improved men — and first and 
last we must not forget that the purpose of 
public education is to improve men, not 
products; and that the results of education, 
whether industrial or otherwise, should be 
primarily to improve the conditions of the 
men who attend the school, and only sec- 
ondarily to improve the conditions of the 
men who hire them. 

“The education of a man for the forms 
of mechanical labor that require judgment 
will have many restrictive, habit-forming 
elements, but it must be 6n the whole a 
non-restrictive, judgment-forming education. 
It means expansion and freedom, and be- 
comes thereby admissible to a scheme of 
American public education, and defensible 
on the same grounds as other public educa- 
tion. Here lies the proper field for the 
development of industrial education.” 





Tablets from your druggist for 50 cents, and 
both conditions will be speedily cured. 
They furnish the only sure way of acquir- 
ing a good appetite and to thoroughly digest 
afterward all that is eaten. A free sample 
will be sent you by the F. A. Stuart Com- 
pany, 150 Stuart Building, Marshall, 
Michigan. 


Quickly Cured at 


Home 


INSTANT RELIEF, PERMANENT CURE — 
TRIAL PACKAGE MAILED FREE TO 
ALL IN PLAIN WRAPPER 

Piles is a fearful disease, but easy to 
cyre, if you go at it right. 

An operation with the knife is dangerous, 
cruel, humiliating and unnecessary. 

There is just one other sure way to 
be cured — painless, safe and in the pri- 
vacy of your own home — it is Pyramid Pile 
Cure. 

We mail a trial package free to all who 
write. 

It will give you instant relief, show 
you the harmless, painless nature of this 
great remedy and start you well on the 
way toward a perfect cure. 

Then you can get a full-sized box from 
any druggist for 50 cents, and ,often one 
box cures. 

Insist on having what you call for. 

If the druggist tries to sell you something 
just as good, it is because he makes more 
money on the substitute. 

The cure begins at once and continues 
rapidly until it is complete and permanent. 

You can go right ahead with your work 
and be easy and comfortable all the time. 

It is well worth trying. 

Just send your name and address to 
Pyramid Drug Company, 92 Pyramid Build- 
ing, Marshall, Michigan, and receive free 
by return mail the trial package in a plain 
wrapper. 

Thousands have been cured in this 
easy, painless and inexpensive way, in the 
privacy of the home. 

No knife and its torture. 

No doctor and his bills. 

All .druggists, 50 cents. 
for a free package. 


Write to-day 








Home Study Courses 


Over one hundred Home Study Courses 
under professors in Harvard, Brown, Cor- 
nell and leading colleges. 

—- = Preparatory, Agricultural, Com- 
mercisl, Normal and Civil Service Departments. 

Preparation for College, Teachers’ 
Prof. Genung and Civil Service Braminations. 
English 250 page catalog free. Write to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SOnOCL 











Dept. 183, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 


. OUR name in gold or black on 25 finest visiting cards, 
roc. postpaid. M. Falkenstein, Sauk City, Wis. 


WANTED 


A position as teacher of nature with 
or without drawing. Moderate salary. 
Reference: Prof. A. E, Frye, author of 
Frye’s Geography. Will demonstrate 
methods, etc., for anyone interested. 
Would like opportunity to demonstrate 
at summer school or with grade classes. 


ANNIE CHASE 
14 McKinley Avenue, Beverly, Mass. 


SCHOOL-ROOM 


PLAYS AND EXERCISES 


FOR DECEMBER 


By the Popular Author 


ALICE E. ALLEN 


Price, 20 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Boston New York Chicago 
Atlente San Francisco 
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Seasonable Reading 
may always be found in the 


AMOUS SCHOOL CLASSICS 


Fables—Myths—History—Biography—Geography 


SINGLE COPIES, SEVEN CENTS. SIXTY CENTS PER DOZEN. 


First Grade 
No. 2. AZsop’s FABLEs. 
Adapted for primary grades. Large type. Fox and 
the Lion, Fox and the Grapes, The Cock-a-Doodle and 
the Piece 


Grasshopper, The Wolf and the Crane, The Kid and the 
Wolf, The Fox and the Crow, The Stag at the Lake. 


No. 3. Aisop’s FABLEs. 


Same as above. The Hawk and the Nightingale, 
The Snake’s Eggs, The Fox and the Crab, The Ant and 
the Dove. The Dog and the Shadow, The Cat and the 
Birds, The Fox and the Well, The Fox and the Stork. 


No. 73. Bups, STEMS AND Roots. 
A little Nature Reader about the various kinds of 


buds. Illustrated. 
No. 74. WHat ANNIE SAw. 


Nature Stories, telling of a Snail, Blackbird, Beetle, 
a Kitty, Mrs. Mouse, Rabbits, and other familiar animals. 
No. 77. FLOWER FRIENvs, I. 

Another delightful Nature Reader, telling about the 
early spring flowers, in simple language. 


Second Grade 


No. 7. LitrLe Rep Ripinc Hoop. 

The story of Little Red Riding Hood told in simple 
form, Illustrated, large type. 

No. 8. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK, 

Always interesting to children, told in simple form, 
No. 75. RooTs AND STEMS. 

Nature Stories for second grade. 
Illustrated. 

No. 76. Birp FRIENDS. 

_ Stories about the Woodpecker, Flicker, Purple 
Finch, The Cuckoo, Red-eyed Vireo, Black and Yellow 
Warbler, The Bank Swallow. Full-page illustrations, 
No. 87. LEGENDS OF THE SPRINGTIME. 

Being the story of the Sleeping Beauty, English 
version, and the story of Siegfried and Brunhilde, Ger- 
Man version. 

No. 185. Ropinson Crusoe. Part I. 

In simple form for second grade children. 
story is complete in four numbers. 
No. 186. RoBinsON CRUSOE, 
No. 187. Ropinson Crusoe. Part IIL, 
No. 188. Rospinson Crusog. Part IV, 


No, 189. CHILDREN OF History. I. 

The Story of the Life of Washington, Franklin, Ful- 
ton, S. F. B. Morse, Eli Whitney, Edison, told in simple 
language. Large, clear type. 

No. 190, CHILDREN OF History. II. 


The Story of Irving, Cooper, Audubon, Webster, 
Emerson, Bryant. 


Third Grade 


No. 1. Grimm’s Farry TALEs. I. 


Adapted by Mara L. Pratt for the third grade chil- 
ren. Contains the following stories: The Princess and 
Her Servant, The Golden Goose, The Frog Prince. 


Large, clear type. 


The 
Fully illustrated. 


Part II. 


No.9. THe Srory oF BRYANT. 


A short biography of 32 pages, suitable to the under- 
standing ot third grade children. Our third grade list 
contains biographies of twenty-five noted men and 
oe Teachers will find this set invaluable to have on 
their desk so as to have at hand a short yet complete 
history of the following: 


No. 25. Sroxy or CoLumBus. 
No. 26. PuTNaM. 

No. 27. PENN, 

No, 28. WASHINGTON. 

No. 29. FRANKLIN, 

No. 30. WEBSTER. 

No. 31. Lincoun, 


of Gold, the Wolf and the Goat, The Lazy - 


No. 35. LOWELL. 

No. 36. TENNYSON. 

No. 42. WHITTIER. 

No. 43. COOPER. 

No. 44. FULTON. 

No. 48. ELt WHITNEY. 

No. 60. EDISON. 

No. 61. HAWTHORNE, 

No. 62. 5S. F. B. MorsE, 

No, 63. Louisa M. ALCoTT. 

No. 64. JAMES WATT. 

No. 70, STEPHENSON. 

No. 72. POCAHONTAS, 

No, 81. Cyrus W. Fietp, * 
No, 20. STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. I. 


Contains 15 short stories that first appeared in Pr#- 
mary Education. 


No, 21, STORIES FROM GARDEN AND FIELD. II 
Contains 14 stories about pansies, ferns, etc. 


No. 45. STORIES OF THE PILGRIMS, 

In simple form, the Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
No. 46. STORY OF THE BosTON TEA PARTY. 

Besides the Story of the Tea Party, the book con- 
tains words and music of two songs, ‘‘ Revolutionary 
Tea” and ‘‘ The Origin of Yankee Doodle.”’ 
No. 68. Sroxy OF THE NORSEMEN. 

A story in simple form, by Mrs. S. E, Dawes, of 
how the brave Norse Eric discovered America. 
No. 69. Puss In Boots, 

Old, yet always of interest to boys and girls is the 
tale of Puss in Boots. 
No. 95. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. I. 

Story of Lexington and Concord in simple form. 
No. 96. STORIES OF REVOLUTION. II. 

Same as above. British driven from Boston. 


No. 101. StTorigSs OF REVOLUTION. III. 
Same as 95 and 96. Battle of Long Island. 
No. 120. THE LIBERTY BELL. 


Story written by Mrs. S. E. Dawes. 


“* There was tumult in the City, 
In the quaint old Quaker town.” 


Fourth Grade 


No. 22. THE GOLDEN Tovucg. 

Taken from the “‘ Wonder Book.” To those who are 
not familiar with the ‘“‘Wonder Book,” we would say 
~ — are the classic myths made readable for 

ildren. 


No. 82. Story or Hoimes. 

No. 83. Story or LA SALLE. 
No. 89. LONGFELLOw. 

No. go. DE Soro. 

No. 91. MARQUETTE 

No. 98. BOone. 

No PIONEERS OF THE WEST. 


- 99. 
The story of Lewis and Clark and how they found 
the Columbia River. 


No. 100. FREMONT AND Kit Carson. 
No. 125. SELECTIONS FROM LONGFELLOw. 


Containing the following selections from Longfel- 


low’s writings: The Village Blacksmith. The Old Clock 


on the Stairs, The Arrow and the Song, The Open 
Window, The Day is Done, Rain in Summer, The 
Reaper and the Flowers, Afternoon in February, The 
Rainy Day, Excelsior, The Wreck of the Hesperus, 


Paul Revere’s Ride. 
No. 193. JOAN oF ARC. 





228 Wabash Ave. 


18 E. 17th St. 
Chicago 


New York 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield St. 
Boston 


717 Market St. 
San Francisce 


16 Trinity Ave. 
Atlante 





CONTINUOUS 
READERS 














GRADES III. and IV. 
Ruskin’s King of the Golden 
River. 
Grimm ’s Household Tales. 
Sewell’s Black Beauty. 
Mulock’s Little Lame Prince. 
Swift’s Gulliver Among the 
Little People of Lilliput. 


GRADES IV. and V. 
Ewing’s Jackanapes. 
Brown’s Rab and His Friends. 
Swift’s Gulliver Among the 
Giants. 


Paper, 15 Cents Cloth, 25 Cents 


Great Artists 
Booklets 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


Entertaining and Beautifully Mlustrated 


Price, Only Fifteen Cents Each 


1 The Story of Raphael 
2 The Story of Murillo 
3 The Story of Millet 
4 The Story of Landseer 
5 The Story of Rubens 
6 The Story of Durer 
7 The Story of Rembrandt 
8 The Story of Reynolds 
9 The Story of Bonheur 
10 The Story of Van Dyke 
11 The Story of Angelo 
12 The Story of Titian 
13. The Story of Correggio 
14 The Story of Da Vinci 
15 The Story of Fra Angelico 
16 The Story of Guido Reni 
17 The Story of Sargent 
18 The Story of Millais 
19 The Story of Jules Breton 
20 The Story of Velasquez 
21 The Story of Turner 
22 The Story of Corot 
23 The Story of Leighton 
24 Stories of Famous Pictures 


Containing Half-tone Engravings of the 


Masterpieces 





Educational Publishing Co. 


Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta San Francisco 
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What Thousands of Teachers Have Been 
Looking for 


LANGUAGE GAMES 


A Method of Using Play for Establishing Correct 
Habits of Speech, in Primary Grades 


By MYRA KING 


Price, 50 cents 

Miss Myra King’s little book of Language Games 
seems to me to be an admirable means to the end of 
forming correct habits of speech. The words of a game 
which one has played in his youth are not apt to slip 
away from him. Just so the habitual mistakes are by 
| means of these games repeated and repeaied in correct 
form so successfully in the heat and enthusiasm of the 
game that the correct form will keep coming up as long 
as one lives. I know of no better way to impress these 

necessary lessons than this. 

E. C. Moore 

Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles, Cal. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPIPANY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 








Drawing with Colored Crayons 


By Pror. D. R. Aucspurc. 7s illustrations. Cloth. 
40 cents. 


Mailing price, 


The illustrations are especially designed as examples for first efforts in 
crayon drawing, and can be used in the First, Second, and Third Grades of 
public schools. 


Materials for Drawing 


CRAYOLA 
An Artist’s Crayon at Scholar’s Price 
Clean — Compact — Convenient 
The great brilliancy and full strength of Crayola colors, and the fact 
that they can be used successively or overworked, make it possible to pro- 
duce with them the richest of oi! color effects. 


Crayota No. 8. 8 colors. Labelled with strong coated paper, with 
name of color on each. Retail, 5 cents a box. By mail, 3 cents a box 
extra for postage. $6.00 per gross, freight prepaid. $4.80 per gross, freight 
not prepaid. 


Crayota, No. 54, 8 colors. Retail, 10 cents a box. By mail, 4 cents 
a box extra for postage. $7.20 per gross, freight prepaid. $6.00 per 
gross, freight not prepaid. 

CrAYONART, 8 colors. Same price as Crayota, No. 8, above. 

CRrAYOGRAPH, 8 colors. Retail, 10 cents a box. 
extra for postage. 
freight not prepaid. 


By mail, 4 cents a box 
$12.00 per gross, freight prepaid. $9.60 per gross, 





E. S. SMITH 


228 Wabash Avenue ° - 




















CHRISTMAS DAY EXERCISES} 


HELPS AND HINTS 





DECEMBER SCHOOL-ROOM PLAYS AND AUGSGURG CHRISTMAS SERIES OF 


EXERCISES 
By Alice E. Allen 


42 pages Postpaid, 20 cents 


I The Story of the Christ-child 
(Primary Grade. Selected Children and Entire School.) 
(a) Dircections. (6) Opening March. 
Singing. Carol and Bethlehem Town. 


II On the Eve of Christmas 


(Intermediate Grade) 
(a) Directions. (6) Christmas Fairies and Brownies. 
Christmas Lullaby, Crimson Holly, Christmas Secrets. 
we Caught Santa. 


Ill Santa Claus’ Visit to Fairyland 


(Intermediate Grade. Christmas Drama.) 
(a) Characters and Costumes. (0) Scene I. 
(d) Scene III. 


DESIGNS FOR BLACKBOARD DRAWINGS 


For Every Month of the Year 


“December” pages with twenty taking Christmas Designs. 


Qto. 9x12. 50 cents. 


CHRISTMASTIDE— AN OPERETTA 
For the Little Ones 
Words by Alice E. Allen Music by Charles E. Boyd 


Price, postpaid, 20 cents 


(c) Recitations and 


(d) How 


(c) Scene II. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS 
24x 36in. 15 cents each, postpaid 
A Merry Christmas 4 Santa Claus and Reindeer 
Fireplace and Stocking 5 Santa Claus and His Toys 
Old-fashioned Log Cabin 6 Happy New Year 
in Clearing 


HOLIDAY READING 
I Christmas Eve—Christmas Day 


36 pages School Classic 7 cents 


II Around the Year with the Little Bennetts 
By Dorothy Howe 
December Chapter — “Christmas Gifts” 
Grades 2-3 127 Pages Cloth, 40 cents 


III When First We Go to School 
By M. Helen Beckwith 
December Chapter—‘‘ Loving and Giving.” 
Christmas Story—‘‘ Merry Christmas.” 
12mo 188 pages Iilustrated Cloth, 50 cents 


IV Stories of Colonial Children 
By Mara L. Pratt 
“ Lady Yeardley’s Christmas Visitor.” 


Illustrated 223 pages Boards, 40 cents Cloth, 60 cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


18 E. 17th Street, New York 


50 Bromfield Street, Bosto® 
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